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VENING * LECTURES, UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—On Tuurspay, the 25th Inst. 
at 7 p.m., Mr. ELIAS ROBERT HORTON, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, for Proressorn MALDEN, will 
COMMENCE a COURSE of FIFTEEN LECTURES on 
the ION of EURIPIDES. 

The Lectures will be continued by Mr. Horton every 
Thursday, from 7 till 9. 
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HENRY MALDEN, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
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OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES.—Mr. Burges’s Course on “ Fine Art paytes to 
Industry,” consists of Seven Lectures, the third of which 
“*On Pottery,” will be delivered on Monday Evening next, the 
22nd instant, at Eight o’clock. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 
held as usual, 
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\ INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES, by living British Artists, is NOW 
+ heal from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogues, 








OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion Is, JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. Subscrip- 


_. tion One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the public 
exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance of a valuable 
prize; and, in addition, receives a handsomely bound folio 
copy of Coleridge’s poem of ‘“‘The Ancient Mariner,’’ illus- 
trated by 20 plates, designed expressly for this Society by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. The work is now ready for delivery. 


No. 444, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN, Hon 
Feb., 1864. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs 


EW MEMBERS OF THE ARUNDEL 


* SOCIETY.—The first Annual Revision of the new 
Lists took place on February llth. 75 Associates having 
then been declared admissible to the Class of Subscribers, 
those first on the List have been invited by circular to take 
up the right of Subscription on or before May llth. 

JOHN NORTON (Hon. Sec.) 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 


DRAWINGS FROM ANCIENT ITALIAN 


: FRESCOES. — Water-colour copies of six grand sub- 
jects from the Life of S. Augustin, by Benozzo Gozzou1, 
and of two masterpieces of RaAFFAELLE in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, have lately been added to the Collection of the 
ArvunbeEL Society. The Exhibition is open to the Public 
gratuitously from 10 till 5. 

Lists of Publications on Sale, Copies of the Rules, and any 
information, may be obtained from the Assistant- 


n 
Secretary. om 

N NORT H . 

2%, Old Bond Street, heeiee” ™ “ ery 


HE ADVERTISER (B.A. CANTAB) 


desires an Pagagemens as Writer for some Periodical 
or Newspaper of good standing. (Reviews of books, general 
or political leader, or short essays.) Address, G. PoRTLAND, 
Esq., care of the Porter, Porter’s Lodge, Lincoln’s Inn. 


A PRACTICAL FARMER in Gloucester- 


shire, of great Experience, a Gentleman by Birth and 

Education, wishes to take a FEW PUPILS. They would 

Study Practical Farming over Five Hundred Acres, and 

Sheep-breeding on the Cotswold Hills. Terms, 100 guineas 

per annum.—Address A. B., care of Adams and cis, 
dvertisement Agents, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 




















O AUTHORS.—MURRAY & CO.’S 


new mode of publishing has the advantage of enabling 
authors publishing on their own account to ensure a certain 
profit, 8s and particulars forwarded on application, 


Murray & Co., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 2np, 


WAS COMMENCED 


VOLUME III. OF 
“THE READER:” 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
ART. 


Published on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fourpsnce; STaMPED, FIVEPENCE. 


The object of THE READER is to supply the long- 
felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in 
literary merit and general ability to the political press of 
London, 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the Pro- 
prietors of THE READER considered that this object had 
not yet been attained; and the success of THE READER 
proves that in this opinion they were not singular. THE 
READER commands the services of distinguished writers 
in every branch of Literature and Science, so that each sub- 
ject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names 
cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of which they 
write. The desire of the Proprietors is to have every work 
of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, THE READER 
will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 
without caring through what channel they come before the 
public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. ALL WORKS ARE REVIEWED within a week 
or two of publication, either at length, or in a short notice. 
The especial attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign 
Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted 
with every work of interest published on the Continent or 
in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
Science, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of THE READER, therefore, with a view 
to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they have 
hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most 
of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of 
the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed; 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musica, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject, 


CORRESPONDENCE On all Literary and Scientific topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in THE READER. 
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£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
e ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may Pe cneuees y an Annual Payment 
re) e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





(JBEAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Com undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, a RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 


WorkinG Man’s Funerat, Complete #1 14s, Od, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, York Roan, K1na’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued we Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow andthree unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arran the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Susscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (Tempis Bar Brancnr). 


BeCKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books. Apply to T. M1t.Larp, 70, Newgate Street. 








BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS. 


R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Fpaage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 
sorts Purchased for Cash. 

92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
e §t., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers, 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 
Tlustrated Works by the most Eminent French and German 
Artists: Doré, Kaulbach, Richter, Retzoch. 
Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
tographs, executed by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 18s. 
‘ Any French books not in stock, may be procured within a 
ew x 
German, Italian, and Spanish books within the shortest 
possible time. 
Catalogues on application, gratis. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY.— 


Garde for the Many—Threepence. Allotment 

for the Mt —Threepence. Bee-kee for the 
Many—Fourpence. "Greenhouses for the Many . 
Kitchen Gordening for the Many—Fo nce. er 
Gardening for the Many—Fourpence. t Gardening for 
the Many—Fo nee. Florists’ Flowers for the — 
Fourpence. Poult Book forthe Many—S nce. Window 
Gardening for the Many—Ninepence. Muck for the Many 
—Threepence. Rabbit Book for the Many—Sixpence. 
Heating Manual—Sixpence. Any of the above can be had 
post free for an additional —— atamp. London : * JouRNAL 
or Horricvutture aND CoTTaGE GARDENER” Orrice, 162, 
Fleet Street, E.C. Andto be had of all Booksellers, and at 


the Railway Stalls. 


GPRING AND WINTER FLOWER 


GARDENING; containing the System of Floral Deco- 
ration as practised at Cliveden, the seat of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland. By Joun F.ieyine, Gardener to 
her Grace. Price 2s. 6d., free, 28. 8d.—‘‘ JOURNAL OF 
Horricutture” Orrice, i62, Fleet Street, London, E.C,; to 
be had of all Booksellers, at the Railway Stalls, 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS.) NEW PUBLICATIONS. | WORKS 
SIR- JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, ar By eaner any MOLNAR, DD., 


sage oa F ssid ay ang Two Vols., — I. 
0., W 0 Portrai iginals at 
beef ‘6 Hom the Origin voet week, | MB, CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. | 


— HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from the 


: 2. 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in In demy 8yo., 20s., with Portrait, Vol. IV., Earliest Period, continued to Modern Times, New 
SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hnwax Puomas 3 \ { and Revised Edition, ‘Three Vols., 8vo., 36s. 
st, “Benn in” | HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- | SECOND, |) HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


LAND and FRANCE, Third Edition, 8vo., 2is. . : xt . 
4 from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. ‘ in the Roman Empire. New amd Revised Edition, 


, 3. 
ESSAYSon the ADMINISTRATIONS By THOMAS CARLYLE. . ae 
GREA from , 
Bight Hon. Sir G, OG. Lapis, Bart, Baited by the [February 25th, a. 
Hon, Sir B. Hxip, Bart, Syo., with Portrait HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 
’ Ir. ANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nieholas V. New and Revised Edition. Nine 


: , 4, 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN In demy 8vo., 22s., Vols., 8vo. [In the Press, 
ASIA: Political and Soeial Sketches on Russia, IV. 
_ Bese, "Poot bye, with Migatratigns.” Dust readyr ENGLISH WRITERS, CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF 
6, ) THE APOSTLES CONSIDERED AS AN BEYVI- 
| A DICTION ARY of the ENGLISH THE 7. ae CHAUCER. DENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 8yo., 10s, 6d, 
LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, M.A., F.R.S, aeedl Vv 


Pounded on that of Dr. Joumsom, as edited by the | rwPRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE FOUR PERIODS ; 
nev, . ¢- Zone. Fwo Vols, to, in 38 Month OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1 LIFE OF QUINTUS HORATIUS 


Parts, 3s, 6d, each, [Part I. on the 29th Inst, ‘ 
6. By HENBY MORLEY, FLACCUS. Illustrations. —- 
- ELEMENTS of LOGIC, By Ricwarp [Now Ready, VIL 
Wrarey, DD.» late Archbishop of Dublin, Re- QUI NT T Ti O R A T I I F L A C C T 


Ninth Octayo Edition, Crown 8yo., 
. 6d. mr OPERA. Illustrated with 300 Engravings from the 


7. Antigue. §8yo., 21s. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, Vv 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II, aitune ‘ 
Edition, in course of publication in One MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS: 


People’s 
Shilling Monthly Parts, Vol, I, ready, price 4s, 6d. A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volumes, containing Fall of Jerusalem, Martyr of Antioch, 
demy 8yo., 10s, each, Belshazzar, Samor, Ann Boleyn, Fazio, and Minor 


8. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the MIDDLE Poems, Pilates, Three Vols., feap. 8vo., 198, 
GLASSES, By Kant Foarsscuy, Patronof the Devon THE WORKS OF SRARESTBARE, nih 
hat FALL OF JERUSALEM. Feap. 


9, 
- THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS OR Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE, Byo., 1s. 


TURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nem Akgnorr : p : , 
MAD. F RLS. New and Compicted aition, Paun 1? ek Ee Oe ee Pe is eet Oe JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


ate enc schane 10 very materially altered and amended from beginning to 
: end, with a large body of Critical Notes, almost entirely 


° ‘ new, and with a Glossary, in which the language of the 
Ds. URES DIOTIO INARY of ARTS, poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully explained. WORKS 


written and enlarged under the Editorship of Ropgrtr ished lternate Month. Vol I, ady, 
Hows, F,B,8. 3 yols,, 8yo., with 2000 Woodents, £4, | 7° °° ”N¢I#hed every alternate Month. YoIt. now ready. | By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


11, 
‘ DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW DIC. ms 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, or complete General 
Gazetteer of the World. Second Edition, 8vo., 30s, Third Edition, in One Volume, crown 8yo., 7s, 6d,, The following are Now Ready :— 


12, 
; E EAST, 
HOMES without HANDS, By the ROBA DI ROMA akg ated bl ake ont tt RE te 


Rey. J. G, Woop, M.A,, F.L.8. With numerous ; ; ; ; P 
Illustrations on Wood. In course of publication in BY prope Tien gy Rag Notices of some of the Locali 


20 Monthly Parts, at aia W. W. STORY, rr. 
? Ni Read. . 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY, ee Be | ON AT AND PALESTINE, in Con- 


and ‘heapor ai complete in One vol, orows ° nection with their History, Plans, 8vo., 16s, 
8vo., price 7s, 6d, Vv. 
a THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW II. 


LYRA MESSIANICA; H NOVEL. THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY 


Verses, 5 . 
ith other Poems, Collected and Edited by the Rev, | —— LAND; being Extracts from the above Work. For 
Oxsy Suretex, M.A. Feap, 8yo., 7s. 6d. In Tere Velde post Fe At +f ge Schools, &e, Woodccuts. Feap. 


THOMSON’S WINTER, Edited, with | BEPPO, THE CONSCRIPT, :y 


Ni &e., for the use of Schools, by W. M‘Lzop 
F-R.G.8,, Royal Military Asylum, Ghelecs, 12m0, 26, By LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 97 TES FETE ORPROS : Aden ie tenes. 


16, 
.A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR Author of “ Marietta,” &e, | - 
for the use of Schools, By the Rey. E, Mriuzz, M.A., [This Day, , 
ee Sree Cae, Eine, LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
17 VI OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Syo., 12s, 


BLACKFRIARS; or, the Monks of a oe | vt 
: @ Romantic Chronicle. Three Vols. 8v0o., ” ~ 
prive 3], 6d. [Weat Week, A WHITE HAND AND A THE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL 


| 18 

d AND APOSTOLICAL TEACHING, Sermons 
LEISURE HOURS in : hed forthe most part in Canterbury Cathedral, 

, ficcumionst ir eee) BLACK THUMB, Ferra, came mt B sie 

cqown Byo,, price #0, Bd.” am, Br Vil. 

= HENRY SPICER. HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 

BTORTES and TALES, by the Author | ~ reprinted trom 4th Fear Round) Becher, Edward ins Bink Prince, Becket Shrine 

One Val, orown dyo. Together with an orginal Tale by the same Author, ustrations, Post 6vo,, 6s, 6d, 


Herbert, 2s. 6d. Ivors, 3s. 6d. entitled Vin, 
rita Margaret Pereira COUSIN CIS ADDRESSES AND CHARGES OF 
. a, 0a | eee _ ‘tery Read, THE LATE BISHOP STANLEY, With » Memoir 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN’S SPEECH AND 
FATHER NEWMAN’S PAMPHLET. 


T may be remembered that a Roman Ca- 
tholic Congress was held at Malines, in 
Belgium, in August last, At that Congress 
accounts were given, by fit speakers, of the 
state and prospects of Roman Catholicism in 
different countries of the world. It naturally 
fell to the lot of Cardinal Wiseman to repre- 
sent the Roman Catholics of England, and to 
oe an account of the state and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic religion among our- 
selves. His speech, which was delivered in 
French, was taken down in short-hand for 
ublication among the proceedings of the 
Jongress. The Cardinal has now translated 
his speech, and has expanded parts of it; 
and it is before us, in its improved English 
form, as a handsome thin octavo yolume, 
issued in Dublin and in London by the 
Roman Catholic publisher, Mr. Duffy, and 
embellished with an engraved portrait of the 
Cardinal in his robes. The delay of six 
months in this English reproduction of the 
Cardinal’s important speech has been caused, 
he tells us in a prefatory note, partly by 
waiting for the French proofs, and partly by 
ill-health. 

We have called it an important speech. 
It will seem so, we doubt not, to English Pro- 
testants who read it and who accept as 
authentic the information which it gives as 
to the recent progress of Roman Catholicism 
in England. For that Roman Catholicism has 
recen y wade progress—extensive progress— 
in England, is the one burden of the speech 
from Sesianing to end. ‘* You are aware, 
gentlemen,” the Cardinal says at the outset, 
**that Catholicism in England is in a pro- 
gressive state. This is a truth not only 
recognised by all members of the Catholic 
Church, but admitted also by those who do 
not belong to her. Everybody in England 
seems to acknowledge that Catholicism is 


daily gaining ground upon Protestantism,” 


Having thus at once asserted his proposi- 
tion, the Cardinal proceeds to illustrate and 
develope it. He marks three e in the 
recent history of Roman Catholicism in 
England, at each of which Roman Catholi- 
cism took a sudden bound forward, and 
increased its proportions relatively to the 
still-prevailing Protestantism of the apostate 
and obdurate little island, These three 
epochs are—(1) that of Catholic emancipation 
in 1829; (2) that of the extension of the 
Roman Catholic episcopate in England in 
July 1840, when Pope Gregory I, 
increased the number of Bishops, then still 
called Vicars-apostolical, from four to eight ; 
and (3) that of the complete establishment in 
1850 of the present English Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, as consisting of twelve Bishops 
and one Archbishop, openly invested with 
these titles. The following are the Cardinal’s 
statistics exhibiting the progress made b 
the Roman Catholic religion in Englan 
during the thirty-four years marked so con- 
spicuously by these three epochs :-— 

The census of the population of England gives 
the following numbers of its inhabitants :— 


For the year 1831, 13,896,797 
a 15,914,148 
» —_:1851, 17,927,609 
a 20,066,224 


—that is, an increase of about two millions in each 
period of ten years. From 1831 to 1841 the 
population increased 14 per cent.; in the same 
period the number of priests was increased 25 per 
cent., or, in nearly double the proportion. During 
the ten following years the population increased 
13 per cent., the number of priests 45 per cent. 
Lastly, from 1851 to 1861, while the population 
increased 12 per cent., the number of priests has 
augmented by nearly 37°67 per cent. We see, 
therefore, that, as the population increases, the 
number of our priests has grown in a double and 
even triple proportion, I will now give yousome 
exact figures, which will better enable you to 
judge of the consoling extension of the Catholic 
Church in England. in 1830 we numbered only 
434 priests for the whole of England. We have 
now 1242—that is, three times as many, within 
sixty. The number of our churches, which was 
then only 410, now amounts to 872. From 16 
convents, which we possessed in 1830, we have 
risen in 1863 to 162. Lastly, while in 1830 no 
house of religious men existed there, in 1850 there 
were 11, and their number at present amounts to 53. 


The Cardinal then goes more into detail so 

as to fill up better for his Belgian hearers the 

mn outlined by these general statistics. 
e naturally says a good deal about London. 


In 1826 there were in London 48 Catholic 
priests ; in 1851, 113; in 1863, 194 (now above 
200). The number of our churches for these three 
periods respectively amounts to 24, 46, and 102. 
At the first of these dates there was but one single 
convent, at the second 9; now there are above 26. 
Lastly, while, in 1826, religious houses of men and 
institutions of Catholic charity had no place in 
the statistics of the diocese, the first now amount 
to 15, the second to 34. These different pious 
institutions comprehend an hospital served by 
religious aggregated to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, for whom a member of Parliament, a 
convert to Catholicism (Sir G. Bowyer), has just 
now erected, at his own expense, a convent and a 
magnificent church. They comprise also alms- 
houses for aged men and women, a large asylum 
of the Good ps peat three reformatories for 
young criminals of both sexes, six or seven orphan- 
ages for boys and girls, to which we hope to add, 
at no long distance of time, an asylum for deserted 
children. All this is, in a manner, new, and is a 
signal proof of the Divine goodness, and of the 
eare with which our tal watches over His 
children. 

But, in London, according to the Cardinal, 
the difficulties in the way of the expansion 
| of the Roman Catholic Church are peculiarly 
| great. London is the seat and focus of 
| powerful Protestant associations ; there it is 
that, for a whole month in every year, Pro- 
testant eloquence is let loose in such copious- 
| ness a t the Pope and the Catholic Faith 
that the building in which it takes place, 
Exeter Hall, ‘‘has become an epithet signi- 
fying anti-Catholic seling an violence ;” 
and, moreover, there land for building on is 








| enormously dear. Heneo it is rather in the 
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other Episcopates of England that the evi- 
dences of the progress of Roman Catholicism, 
in the shape of noble and stately edifices, 
dedicated to its service, are to found, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Northampton, Ply- 
mouth, the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
the town of Hereford, and the whole district 
of North Wales are particularly spoken of by 
the Cardinal as exhibiting such evidences, 
In North Wales, he says, where formerly the 
Faith was represented only by two or three 
small and half-hidden chapels, there are now 
‘a large college of Jesuit Fathers, a very 
picturesque Convent of Capuchins by the side 
of a stately church at Pantasaph, two houses 
of religious women, one of them from Hol- 
land, and seven new missions, or parishes, 
founded in perpetuity.” The following 
refers to York :— 

In connexion with this subject I am tempted to 
relate an anecdote which is full of truthful elegance. 
The Cathedral of York is, perhaps, the most per- 
fect in grandeur and grace of any in England. All 
who have seen it acknowledge it te be a monument 
worthy indeed of the ages of faith. Now, by the 
side of this splendid Basilica, there stood, till 
lately, an humble Catholic chapel. The city, being 
in need of the ground on which it stood, pur- 
chased it, and the proceeds of the sale, together 
with the contributions of the faithful, have enabled 
the Bishop of Beverley, who, I am glad to say, 1s 

resent amongst us to-day, to erect in its place a 
beautiful church, which will certainly contribute 
much to the progress of religion. It was, indeed, 
a bold idea, to raise another church almost within 
the shadow of that overpowering Minster. But, so 
far from this proximity having having bred con- 
temptuous feelings towards the new and yet infant 
structure, a Protestant judge, not long ago, as he 
gazed upon this elegant building, observed : “ The 
old Roman Catholic Cathedral must have struck its 
roots under ground and sent up this graceful sap- 
ling at so short a distance!’’ Yes, gentlemen, 
the Catholic Church is springing up again ; it had 
left its tap-root under the religious soil of England, 
from which new suckers are now shooting up- 
wards ; the sap which was believed to be drained 
out is rising in them once more. The old plant 
scents again the waters, and revives, endowed with 
a eoralis mach fertility. 


There is a great deal more of interesting 
matter in the speech, relating to such topics 
as these—the methods by which the Roman 
Catholics in England, being but a minority 
in any one spot or district, and therefore 
unable to return members of their own 
communion to Parliament, are yet often able 
to assert their power by turning the balance 
of contested elections favourably to them- 
selyes ; the methods of Roman Catholic action 
upon Government, and the relative degrees 
of the success of such action upon the Con- 
servative Government of Lord Derby and the 
Whig Government of Lord Palmerston ; the 
recent contests of the English Catholics for 
pemenn ane laincies, army and navy chap- 

incies, admission of priests to workhouses, 
the exclusion of Government visitors from 
Roman Catholic convents and religious 
houses, &c. Referring to the speech itself 
those who are curious in these matters, we 
will make but one more extract, referring to 
a subject in which all take interest. 


There is another standard by which to measure 
the progress of Catholicity in England, concerning 
which you would, doubtless, desire to be informed— 
the number of conversions to the faith. This is a 
subject of great delicacy, on which you will pardon 
me if I touch but lightly. At the beginning of 
the religious movement in England, which has 
been fitly termed amongst us the Catholic move- 
ment, some public journals took pleasure in 
announcing the conversions which were wrought. 
Such information was, doubtless, very consoling 
to us; but this very publicity raised, at the same 
time, a formidable obstacle to conversions. If, as 
sometimes happens, the conversion was not com- 
plete, timid persons were alarmed, or exposed to 
various kinds of trial and perplexity. Some even 
turned back, while almost all felt their spiritual 
joy diminished, by the vexations which publicity 
in such matters never fails to bring with it. Many 
were even persecuted on account of their conver- 
sion. The custom of publishing matter connected 
with conversions was, therefore, gradually dropped. 
Observe, however, that the publicity formerly 
given to them was not the work of the clergy, who 
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were fully alive to its danger, but often of other 
imprudent though well-intentioned persons, who, 
in their zeal, rejoiced to see the number of the 
faithful hey aew by the addition of persons dis- 
tinguis y their social position. Do not sup- 
pose, therefore, gentlemen, that, because you hear 

ess than you formerly did of conversions, the 
current of proselytism is stopped. On the con- 
trary, conversions are continually increasing ; 
they embrace persons of every position, extending, 
as formerly, even to the “highest in the social 
scale. That which is to us a special source of joy 
is, that more conversions now occur among the 
middle and industrial classes, in the very heart, 
that is, of those social regions which, until lately, 
had yg 4 resisted the exertions of the 
clergy. Not a few students in the professional 
classes, such as law and medicine, return to the 
faith of their fathers. I have lately had the hap- 
piness of confirming several new converts belong- 
ing to the learned professions. The generosity of 
our brethren, thus restored to the unity of the 
Church, is truly ificent. Suffice it to allude 
to one of the members of this great assembly [Mr. 
Wegg Prosser, late M.P.], who, at his own expense, 
has built a church at Belmont, near Hereford, 
large enough to serve as the cathedral of an exten- 
sive diocese. I will add, also, that the number of 
‘churches built, or being built, by converts, amounts 
‘to at least forty-two. - 


There is, perhaps, no very obvious reason 
why we should couple with the little book by 
Cardinal Wiseman, of which wehavethus given 
an account, another publication of the week 
which also lies before us. And yet, when we 
mention that this other publication is by so 
eminent an English Roman Catholic as Father 
Newman, the conjunction will not appear 
unnatural. At all events, itis right that our 
readers should know that there has this week 
been published by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
yee soap of thirty-four pages entitled ‘‘ Mr. 

ae and Dr. Newman: A Correspondence 
on t uestion, Whether Dr. Newman teaches 
that Truth is no Virtue?” The pamphlet is 
edited by Dr. Newman, and contains a pre- 
fatory note and concluding Reflections from 
his pen, in addition to the Correspondence 
which forms its body. 

The facts are these:—In Macmillan’s 
Magazine for Jan there appeared an 
article by the hex, Fouhener Kingsley on 
the last two volumes of Froude’s History of 
England. In the course of the article Mr. 
Kingsley made some characteristically stron 
remarks on that * esa moral teaching an 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church from 
which, as he conceived, the English Reforma- 
tion had been a glorious revolt of roused 
Anglo-Saxon human nature. Among these 
remarks occurred the following passage :— 


So, again, of the virtue of truth. Truth, for its 
own sake, had never been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need 
not, and on the whole ought not to be; that 
cunning is the weapon which Heaven has given to 
the saints wherewith to withstand the brute male 
force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in i Whether his notion be doc- 
trinally correct or not, it is at least historically so. 


Some one, it appears (whether friend or foe 
Dr. Newman knows not), sent to Dr. Newman 
a copy of the magazine with the above passage 
marked so that his attention might be called 
to it. Dr..Newman, it appears, is now living 
** out of the world,” so that he had never 
before seen even the outside of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. The initials ‘‘ 0. K.,” appended 
to the article, did not, therefore, suggest to 
him, as they might have done to others, that 

the author of the article was Mr. Kingsley. 
The name of Mr. Kingsley was, indeed, 
printed in full on the cover of the m ine 
im connexion with the article; but this was 
overlooked by Dr. Newman—while the name 
of the editor, which he did see on the same 
cover, was so utterly unknown to him as to 
convey to him ‘‘absolutely no idea whatever.” 
The responsible parties being thus an un- 
known ‘©. K.” and a person whose name 
called up to Dr. Newman only a mysterious 
notion of absolute blank vacuity, Dr. New- 
man wrote to the publishers of the ine 
in indignant but courteous terms, pointin 
out to them the passage above quoted, “| 
‘observing, ‘‘ There is no reference at the foot 





of the page to any words of mine, much less 
any quotation from my writings, in justifica- 
tion of this statement.” In the letter Dr. 
Newman did not deign to disown the imputa- 
tion made, but contented himself with the 
denial implied in his resentment of it. The 
letter, having been forwarded to Mr. Kingsley, 
drew from that gentleman a reply, in which 
he wrote to Dr. Newman as follows :— 

That my words were just, I believed from many 
passages of your writings; but the document to 
which I expressly referred was one of your 
Sermons on “ Subjects of the Day,” No. XX., in 
the volume published in 1844, and entitled 
“Wisdom and Innocence.” It was in consequence 
of that sermon that I finally shook off the strong 
influence which your writings exerted on me; and 
for much of which I still owe you a deep debt of 
gratitude. I am most happy to hear from you 
that I mistook (as I understand from your letter) 
your meaning; and I shall be most happy, on your 
showing me that I have wronged you, to retract my 
accusation as publicly as I have made it. 


In answer to this communication, Dr. New- 
man wrote to Professor Kingsley, simply 
saying that, when he received Professor 
Kingsley’s letter, acknowledging the author- 
ship of the article, he was ‘‘ amazed,” and 
paying no farther attention to Mr. Kingsley’s 
statement of the grounds on which he had 
made the charge resented than by ee 
it up so as to show that, in so far as it di 
not consist in a reference to his (Dr. New- 
man’s) works passim, it consisted in a refe- 
rence to one sermon of seventeen pages, pub- 
lished while he was vicar of St. Mary’s, and 
therefore still in official connexion with the 
Protestant Church. This led to farther cor- 
respondence between Dr. Newman and Mr. 
Kingsley, and to correspondence also between 
Dr. Newman and a third person, who “ in- 
terposed between Mr. Kingsley and Dr. 
Newman,” the final result being that the 
following note from Mr. Kingsley appeared 
in the number of Macmillan for the present 
month :— 
To the Editor of Macmilian’s Magazine. 


Srr,—In your last number I made certain alle- 
gations against the teaching of Dr. John Henry 
Newman, which I thought were justified by a 
Sermon of his entitled ‘Wisdom and Innocence” 
(Sermon 20 of “ Sermons bearing on Subjects of the 
Day”) Dr. Newman has by letter expressed, in 
the strongest terms, his denial of the meaning 
which I have put upon his words. It only remains, 
therefore, for me to express my hearty regret at 
having so seriously mistaken him. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Eversley, January 14, 1864. 


Mr. Kingsley, in communicating this note, 
or the substance of it, to Dr. Newman, before 
it was published, had announced it as his 
ultimatum by saying that, in writing it, he 
had done ‘‘as much as one English gentleman 
could expect from another.” Dr. Newman, 
however, it appears, was not satisfied—/irst, 
on the ground that the note would be under- 
stood by the general reader to intimate that 
he had been confronted with definite extracts 
from his works, and had laid his interpreta- 
tion of them before Mr. Kingsley; and, 
secondly, on the ground (suggested to him 
by a friend whom he had consulted) that the 
note would leave it to be inferred that the 
representation originally given of the mean- 
ing of the sermon referred to was the fair, 
and natural, and primary sense of the lan- 
guage there used, and had only been given 
up by Mr. Kingsley in consequence of Dr. 

ewman’s declaration that he did not mean 
what he had in effect said. Hence the pub- 
lication of the whole correspondence, and of 
Dr. Newman’s comments upon it. 

The correspondence, as now published, is, in 
the main, of purely personal interest. Those 
who feel this interest—and a -at-arms 
between two such men as Mr. Kingsley and 
Dr. Newman is no every-day affair—ought, 
in justice, to read that sermon of Dr. New- 
man’s to which Mr. Kingsley refers as having 
been in his mind when he wrote the passage 
which Dr. Newman resented. It is so brief 
a portion of Dr. Newman’s writings that a 


court of literary equity, be thought a suffi- 
ciently distinct reference. That it was 
written before Dr. Newman actually left the 
Church of England, will seem, we believe, 
of little consequence in the controversy to 
those who note the bearings of the sermon 
itself in connexion with the chronology of 
Dr. Newman’s life. Nor will it appear, we 
believe, to any one reading the sermon even 
now, very astonishing that it produced in 
a brave, impulsive, English mind like Mr. 
Kingsley’s that sort of impression which he 
says it did produce, and the recollection of 
which led him to refer as he did to Dr. 
Newman in the article in question—nor yet 
very astonishing that it required Dr. New- 
man’s yehement repudiation, as implied in 
his correspondence, of the meaning attributed 
to that sermon to convince Mr. Kingsley 
that he had mistaken it. Dr. Newman, 
indeed, makes fun of this willingness of Mr. 
Kingsley to accept his repudiation of the 
meaning attributed to his sermon. What? 
he says; accept ‘‘the word of a professor of 
lying” in evidence ‘‘ that he does not lie?” 
A clever verbal way of putting the thing, 
certainly ; but one which does not fathom 
the facts of the case as the unsophisticated 
mind will see them! It is quite possible 
that Mr. Kingsley might consider that Dr. 
Newman had put forth a speculation as to 
the proper behaviour of Roman Catholic 
Christians in certain circumstances irrecon- 
cilable with English ideas of truthfulness, 
and yet that he might have retained such an 
opinion of Dr. Newman personally that his 
denial of the meaning attributed to him 
should seem entitled to the same frank 
acceptance as the word of any other English 
gentleman. — 

We have said that the correspondence is 
mainly one of private concern, as between 
Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley. But it is 
not so wholly. Dr. Newman, indeed, refrains 
from any articulate defence of the morality of 
the Roman Catholic Church on the point in 
which Mr. Kingsley’s article assailed it. 
‘*To prevent misconception,” he says in his 
prefatory note, ‘‘I think it necessary to 
observe that, in my letters here published, 
I am far indeed from implying any admission 
of the truth of Mr. Kingsley’s accusations 
ainst the Catholic Church, although I have 
stained from making any formal protest 
And, in the course of the 


a 
a 
against them.” 
correspondence, all that he says, explicitly 


bearing on the question how far the Roman 
Catholic Church regards truth as a virtue, is 
contained in the following passage :— 


I think you will allow, then, that there is a broad 
difference between a virtue, considered in itself as 
& principle or rule, and the application or limits of 
it in human conduct. Catholics and Protestants, 
in their view of the substance of the moral virtues, 
agree, but they carry them out variously in detail ; 
and, in particular instances, and in the case of 
particular actors or writers, with but indifferent 
success. Truth is the same in itself and in sub- 
stance to Catholic and Protestant ; so is purity : 
both virtues are to be referred to that moral sense 
which is the natural possession of us all. But, 
when we come to the question in detail, whether 
this or that act in particular is conformable to the 
rule of truth, or, again, to the rule of purity, then 
sometimes there is a difference of opinion between 
individuals, sometimes between schools, and some- 
times between religious communions. I, on my 
side, have long thought, even before I was a 
Catholic, that the Protestant system, as such, leads 
to a lax observance of the rule of purity ; 
Protestants think that the Catholic system, as 
such, leads to a lax observance of the rule of truth. 
I am very sorry that they should think so, but I 
cannot help it; I lament their mistake, but I bear 
it as I may. If Mr. Kingsley had said no more 
than this, I should not have felt it necessary to 
criticize such an ordinary remark. 

sug. 


This is a very gestive passage, and 
<— form the text for a little disquisition. 
Unless we are mistaken, however, the popu- 
lar English notion that Roman Catholic 
priests can hardly, as a body, be eminent 
for straightforwardness, does not arise solely 
from the impression entertained, on the 
faith of common citations from Roman 





citation of it by date and title would, in a, 
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Catholic works of casuistry, as to the exact 
; 
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gies assigned to the virtue of Truth in the 
ormal code of Romanism. It arises, tly, 
we think, from a recollection of the find of 
doctrines which it is supposed to be the occu- 
pation of Roman Catholic priests to be con- 
stantly ruminating. The spiritual supremacy 
over the earth of one venerable individual 
stationed in Central Italy ; the necessity of 
such government as the Papal States have 
long endured to the interests of true religion ; 
the aculate Conception of the Virgin, &c. 
—these are doctrines respecting which the 
opinion of average downright Englishmen is 
such that they cannot but regard any mind 
conversant with them, or making them its 
diet, as in a queer and unsatisfactory state. 
No mind can live upon such doctrines, it is 
thought, and be worth much after, or look you 
full in the face. That flabby, veal-like tex- 
ture of thought and expression which even 
critics who acknowledge Cardinal Wiseman’s 
ability detect in his writings, is attributed, 
in part, to the nature of the ideas on which 
he feeds and on which he must feed. And, 
though Dr. Newman’s mind is more mascu-~ 
line and retains still something of its nobler 
energy, the notion similarly is that, composed 
as it is of attachments to such doctrines, or 
of efforts to assimilate them and get power 
out of them, it is now irretrievably cobwebbed, 
and much of its action must consist of what 
a far larger world now than when he went 
over to Rome would call sophism. 
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THACKERAYANA. 

Thackeray, the Humourist and the Manof Letters. 
The Story of his Life, including a Selection from 
his characteristic Speeches, now for the first 
time gathered together. By Theodore Taylor, 
Esq., Membre de la Société des Gens de Lettres. 
With Photograph and original Illustrations. 
(Hotten.) 

The North British Review for February, 1864. 
(Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas.) Article 
VIIL., entitled “ Thackeray.” 


R. THEODORE TAYLOR thus describes 

his work in his Preface :—‘‘ The follow- 

ing brief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray 
may, perhaps, be acceptable, as filling an 
intermediate place between the newspaper 
or review article and the more elaborate 
biography which may be expected in due 
course. The writer had some peculiar 
means of acquiring information for the 
a of his sketch; and to this he 
as added such particulars as haye been 
already made public in English and foreign 
erg pa and other scattered sources.” 
at ‘‘peculiar means” of information on 
his subject Mr. Taylor may have had hardly 
appears in the course of the work, save that 
here and there one can gather that he may 
have privately received an anecdote or other 
particular from one or other of five gentlemen 
to whom he acknowledges obligation for such 
help in his preface. In the main, the work 
is a compilation from memoirs already exist- 
ing, including some published since Mr. 
Thackeray’s death, aided by a chronological 
survey of Mr. Thackeray’s writings—both 
those edited by himself, and those still lying 
buried in old numbers of periodicals—with a 
view to obtain characteristic extracts and 
particles of autobio hy. But, as a work 
done after this sated, and done with per- 
haps as much care as its hasty preparation 
would permit, and by no means in bad taste, 
the memoir is very interesting, and may be 
recommended to all those who are anxious to 
obtain at present such a mass of authentic 
reminiscences of Thackeray as may serve till 


a more elaborate biography shall be given to 
the world. 
Perhaps the most, interesting portion of 


Mr. Taylor’s memoir, and that which will be 
newest to the public, is the following, relating 
to Thackeray when a student at Cambridge, 
It is especially interesting to note that even 
thus early he had fastened with peculiar 
tenacity on that academic slang-word ‘‘ Snob ” 
to which he afterwards gave such wide signi- 
ficance in the world, and also that in his 
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earliest attempts in verse and prose the 
germs of some of his later habits of humour 
and of style may be detected. 

The earliest of his literary efforts are associated 
with Cambridge. It was in the year 1829 that 
he commenced, in conjunction with a friend and 
fellow-student, to edit a series of humourous 
papers, published in that city, which bore the 
title of “ The Snob: a Li and Scientific 
Journal.” The first number appeared on the 9th 
of April in that year, and the publication was 
continued weekly. Though affecting to be a 
periodical, it was not originally intended to 
publish more than one number; but the project 
was carried on for eleven weeks, in which period 
Mr. Lettsom had resigned the entire management 
to his friend. The contents of eaéh number— 
which consisted only of four pages of about the 
size of those of the present volume—were scanty 
and slight,.and consisted entirely of squibs and 
humourous sketches in verse and prose, many of 
which, however, show some germs of that spirit 
of wild fun which afterwards distinguished the 
* Yellowplush” papers in “ Fraser.” When com- 
pleted, the papers bore the following title :— 


THE SNOB: 
A LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 
NOT 
“CONDUCTED BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY.” 

Tityre, tu patule recubans sub ine fagi 

Sylvestrem. IRGIL. 
A few specimens of the contents of this curious 
publication cannot but be interesting to the 
reader. ‘The first specimen we shall select is a 
clever skit upon the Cambridge Prize Poem 
[rather on the subject of the Poem than on the 
Prize Poem itself, the writer of which was Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson}, as follows :— 


TIMBUCTOO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SNOB.” 


Srr,—Though your name be “Snob,” I trust 
you will not refuse this tiny “ Poem of a Gowns- 
man,” which was unluckily not finished on the 
day appointed for delivery of the several copies of 
verses on Timbuctoo. I thought, Sir, it would be 
a pity that such a poem should be lost to the 
world; and, conceiving “The Snob” to be the 
most widely-circulated periodical in Europe, I 
have taken the liberty of submitting it for inser- 
tion or approbation. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., &e., &e. 
TIMBUCTOO.—PART I. 


The situation. 
In Africa (a quarter of the world), 
Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp and 
eurl’d, 
And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 
A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 


The natural history. 

There stalks the tiger,—there the lion roars, 5 
Who sometimes eats the luckless blackamoors ; 
All that he leaves of them the monster throws 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, and crows ; 
His hunger thus the forest monster gluts, 

And then lies down ’neath trees called cocoa 








nuts. 10 
The lion hunt. 
Quick issue out, with musket, torch, and 
brand, 


The sturdy blackamoors, a dusky band! 
The beast is found—pop goes the musketoons— 
The lion falls covered with horrid wounds. 
Their lives at home. [15 
At home their lives in pleasure always flow, 
But many have a different lot to know! 


Abroad. 
They’re often caught, and sold as slaves, alas! 
Reflections on the foregoing. 
Thus men from highest joys to sorrow pass. 
Yet, though thy monarchs and thy nobles boil 
Rack and molasses in Jamaica’s isle, 20 
Desolate Afric! thou art lovely yet!! 
One heart yet beats which ne’er thee shall forget. 
What though thy maidens are a blackish brown, 
Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 
Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no! 25 
It shall not, must not, cannot, e’er be so. 
The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern a wrath, and writhe ’neath Afric’s 
steel. 
I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugars on their own account; 30 
While round her throne the prostrate nations 
come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum! 32 


This concludes with a little vignette in the 
“Titmarsh” manner, representing an Indian 
smoking a pipe, of tht type once commonly seen 
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in the shape of a small carved image at the doo 
of tobacconists’ shops. In another paper we find 
the following pretended 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d., “ An Essay 
on the Great Toe,” together with the nature and 
properties of Toes in general, with many sagacious 
inquiries why the Great Toes are bigger than the 
Little, and why the Little are less than the Great. 
Proving also that Gout is not the Dropsy, and 
that a Gentleman may have a swelled Face with- 
out a pain in his Back. Also a Postscript to 
establish that a Chilblain is very unlike a Lock- 
jaw. Translated from the original Chaldee. 

N.B. A few light summer lectures on Phren- 
ology to be disposed of; inquire of Mr. Smith. 

A little further we come upon an exercise in 
Malapropisms, under the form of a letter from 
Mrs. 

RAMSBOTTOM IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Radish Ground Buildings.—DxraR S1r,—I was 
surprised to see my name in Mr. Bull’s paper, for 
I give you my word I have not written c pace 
to him since I came to reside here, that I might 
enjoy the satiety of the literary and learned world. 

I have the honour of knowing many extin- 
guished persons. I am on terms of the greatest 
contumacy with the Court of Alderman, who first 
recommended your weekly dromedary to my notice, 
knowing that f soni was 8 great literati. When 
Iam at home, I make Lavy read it to me, as I 
consider you the censure of the anniversary, and 
a great upholder of moral destruction. 

When I came here, I began reading Mechanics 
(written by that gentleman whose name you whis- 
tle). Ithought it would be something like the 
“ Mechanics’ Magazine ” which my poor dear Ram 
used to make me read to him, but I found them 
very foolish, What do I want to know about 
weights and measures and bull’s eyes, when I have 
left off trading ? Ihave, therefore, begun a course 
of ugly physics, which are very odd, and written 
by the Marquis of Spinningtoes. , 

I think the Library of Trinity College is one of 
the most admiral objects here. I saw the busks 
of several gentlemen whose statutes I had seen 
at Room, and who‘all received their edification at 
that College. There was Aristocracy who wrote 
farces for the Olympic Theatre, and Democracy 
who was a laughing philosophy. 

I forgot to mention that my son George Fre- 
derick is entered at St. John’s, because I heard 
that they take most care of their morals at that 
College. I called on the tutor, who received my- 
self and son very politely, and said he had no doubt 
my son would be a tripod, and he hoped perspired 
higher than polly, which I did not like. I am 
going to give a tea at my house, when I shall be 

delighted to see yourself and children. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and affectionate 
DoroTuHEa JULIA RAMSBOTTOM. 


Further still, we have an example of droll errors 
in orthography similar to those in which Thack- 
eray afterwards learned to revel in the characters 
of “ Yellowplush,” and “Jeames of Buckley 
Square.” This is entitled: —“ A Statement on 
Fax Relative to the Late Murder. By D. Jd. 
Ramsbottom.” 


From among other tit-bits which we had 
marked in Mr. Taylor’s memoir, we select 
one or two :— 


Extract from an Article of Thackeray's “on 
Caricatures and Lithography” in an early number 
of “ Fraser’s Magazine.” —* At the close of his 
history of George II., Smollett condescends to 
give a short chapter on Literature and Manners. 
He speaks of Glover’s ‘ Leonidas,’ Cibber’s ‘ Care- 
less Husband,’ the poems of Mason, Gray, the two 
Whiteheads ; ‘the nervous style, extensive erudi- 
tion, and superior sense of a Cooke; the delicate 
taste, the polished muse, and tender feeling of a 
Lyttelton.’ ‘King,’ he says, ‘ shone unri in 
Roman eloquence, the female sex distinguished 
themselves by their taste and ingenuity. Miss 
Carter rivalled the celebrated Dacier in learnin 
_and critical knowledge; Mrs. Lennox cigqualiend 
herself by many successful efforts of genius, both 
in poetry and prose; and Miss Reid excelled the 
celebrated Rosalba in portrait painting, both in 
miniature and at large, in oil as well as in crayons. 
The genius of Cervantes was transferred into tho 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters 
and ridiculed the follies of life with equal strength, 
humour, and propriety. The field of history and 
biography was cultivated by many writers of 
ability, among whom we distinguish the copious 
Guthrie, the circumstantial Ralph, the laborious 





Carte, the learned and elegant Robertson, and,. 
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above all, the ingenious, penetrating, and com- 
prehensive Hume- &c., Ay We will quote no 
more of the passage. Could a man in the best 
humour sit down to write a graver satire? Who 
cares for the tender muse of Lyttelton? Who 
knows the signal efforts of Mrs. Lennox’s genius ? 
Who has seen the admirable performances, in 
miniature and at large, in oil as well as in crayons, 
of a Miss Reid? borious Carte, and circum- 
stantial Ralph, and copious Guthrie, where are 
they, their works, and their reputation? Mrs. 
Lennox’s name is just as clean wiped out of the 
list of worthies as if she had never been born ; 
and Miss Reid, though she was once actual flesh 
and blood, ‘ rival in miniature and at large’ of 
the celebrated Rosalba, she is as if she had never 
been at all; her little farthing rushlight of a soul 
and reputation having burnt out, and left neither 
wick nor tallow. Death, too, has overtaken copious 
Guthrie and circumstantial Ralph. Only a few 
know whereabouts is the grave where lies laborious 
Carte; and yet, oh! wondrous power of genius! 
Fielding’s men and women are alive, though 
history’s are not. The progenitors of circum- 
stantial Ralph, sent forth, after much labour and 
pains of mating, educating, feeding, clothing, a 
real man-child—a great palpable mass of flesh, 
bones, and blood (we say nothing about the spirit), 
which was to move through the world, ponderous, 
writing histories, and to die, having achieved the 
title of circumstantial Ralph ; and, lo! without 
any of the trouble that the parents of Ralph had 
undergone, alone, gm in a watch or spung- 
ing-house, fuddled, most likely, in the blandest, 
easiest, and most good-humoured way in the 
world, Henry Fielding makes a number of men 
and women on so many sheets of paper, not only 
more amusing than Ralph or Miss Reid, but more 
like flesh and blood, and more alive now than they.” 

Origin of “ Yellowplush” and “ Jeames.’’—It 
is in the number [of Fraser] for the month and 
year referred to [Nov. 1837] that we first find him 
contributing a paper which is not reprinted in his 
“ Miscellanies,” and which is interesting as ex- 
— the origin of that assumed character of a 
ootman in which the author of the “ Yellowplush 
Papers” and “ Jeames’s Diary” afterwards took 
delight. A little volume had been published in 


1837, entitled “My Book; or, the Anatomy of 
Conduct, by John Hen 
of this absurd book h 


Skelton.” The writer 
been a woollen-draper 
in the neighbourhood of Regent Street. He had 
become possessed of the fixed idea that he was 
destined to become the instructor of mankind in 
the true art of etiquette. He gave parties to the 
best company whom he could induce to eat his 
dinners and assemble at his conversaziones, where 
his amiable delusion was the frequent subject of 
the jokes of his friends. Skelton, however, felt 
them little. He spent what fortune he had, and 
brought himself to a position in which his fashion- 
able acquaintances no longer troubled him with 
‘their attentions; but he did not cease to be, in 
his own estimation, a model of deportment. He 
husbanded his small resources, limiting himself to 
an humble dinner daily at a coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of his old home, where his perfectly 
fitting dress-coat—for in this article he was still 
enabled to shine—his brown wig and dyed whis- 
kers, his ample white cravat of the style of the 
Prince Regent’s days, and his well-polished boots 
were long destined to raise the character of the 
house on which he bestowed his patronage. In 
the days of his prosperity Skelton was understood 
among his acquaintances to be engaged on a work 
which should hand down to posterity the true 
code of etiquette — that body of unwritten law 
which regulated the society of the time of his 
my og monarch. In the enforced retirement 
of his less prosperous days, the woollen-draper’s 
literary design had time rf develop itself ; oak, in 
the a 1837, “My Book; or, the Anatomy of 
Conduct, by John Henry Skelton,” was ‘finally 
given to the world. It was this little volume 
which fell in the way of Thackeray, who undertook 
to review it for “ er’s Magazine.” In order 
to do full justice to the work, nothing seemed more 
proper than to present the reviewer in the assumed 
character of a fashionable footman. The. review, 
therefore, took the form of a letter from Charles 
ae oy Esq., containing “ Fashionable fax 
and polite Annygoats,” dated from “No. —, 
Grosvenor Square. (N.B. Hairy Bell),”’ and ad- 
dressed to Oliver Yorke, the well-known pseu- 
donym of the editor of “Fraser.” To this acci- 
dent may be attributed those extraordinary efforts 
of ry Tae which had their germ in the Cam- 
bridge “Snob,” but which attained their fall 

ment in the Miscellanies, the Ballads, the 
Snob papers, and other short works, and also in 
‘some portions of the latest of the author’s novels. 
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Story of Thackeray and the Oxford Vice-Chan- 
cellor.—* Pray what can I do to serve you, sir?” 
inquired the bland functionary. ‘“‘ My name is 
Thackeray.” “So I see by this card.” “I seek 
permission to lecture within the precincts.” ‘ Ah! 
you are a lecturer; what subjects do you under- 
take—religious or political?” “ Neither; I am 
a literary man.” “ Have you written anything?” 
* Yes; I am the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.” “I 
presume a dissenter—has that anything to do 
with John Bunyan’s book?” “Not exactly; I 
have also written ‘Pendennis.’” “ Never heard 
of these works; but no doubt they are proper 
books.” “TI have also contributed to ‘ Punch.’” 
“¢Punch!’ I have heard of that; is it not a 
ribald publication ?” 

Story of Thackeray and Mr. Robert Bell.— 
Louis Blanc, the historian of the French Revo- 
lution, has recently related in a French newspaper 
the following story:—‘A few years ago the 
London papers announced that a Frenchman, 
whose name I need not give you [M. Louis Blane 
himself], was going to deliver in English what is 
here called a lecture. Foremost among those who 
were moved by a feeling of delicate kindness and 
hospitable curiosity to encourage the lecturer with 
their presence was Thackeray. When the lecture 
was over, the manager of the literary institution 
where it was delivered, for some reason or other, 
recommended the company to take care of their 
pockets in the crowd at the doors—a hint which 
was not particularly to the taste of a highly re- 
spectable and even distinguished audience. Some 
even protested, and none more warmly than an 
unknown person, very well dressed, sitting next 
to Mr. Robert Bell. Not content with speaking, 
this unknown person gesticulated in a singularly 
animated manner. ‘isn’t such a suggestion in- 
decent, sir—insulting?’ said he to Mr. Bell. 
‘What does he take us for?’ &., &. After giving 
vent to his indignation in this way for some 
moments, the susceptible stranger disappeared, 
and, when Mr. Robert Bell, who wanted to knuw 
how long the lecture had lasted, put his hand to 
his watch-pocket, behold! his watch had dis- 
appeared likewise. Thackeray, to whom his excel- 
lent friend mentioned the mishap, invited Robert 
Bell to dinner a day or two after. When the day 
came, Robert Bell took his seat at his friend’s 
table, round which a joyous company of wits were 
gathered, and soon found himself encircled by a 
rattling fire of banter about an article of his 
which had just appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Maga- 
zine, then conducted by Thackeray; an ar- 
ticle remarkable in all respects, and which had 
attracted universal notice, as a faithful, serious, 
and philosophical account of some effects of 
Spiritualism which the author had witnessed at 
a séance given by Mr. Home. Mr. Robert Bell 
is an admirable causeur ; his talk is a happy mix- 
ture of an Englishman’s good sense and an Irish- 
man’s verve. his questioners found their match 
in brilliant fence. Next day a mysterious mes- 
senger arrived at Mr. Robert Bell’s, and handed 
to him, without saying who had sent it, a box 
containing a note, worded, as nearly as I recollect, 
as follows : ‘ The Spirits present their compliments 
to Mr. Robert Bell, and, as a mark of their grati- 
tude to him, they have the honour to return him 
the watch that was stolen from him.’ And a watch 
it really was that the box contained, but a watch 
far finer and richer than the one which had dis- 
appeared. Mr. Robert Bell at once thought of 
Thackeray, and wrote to him without further ex- 
planation :—‘ I don’t know if it is to you, but it is 
very like you.’ Thackeray in reply sent a carica- 
ture portrait of himself, drawn by his own hand, 
and representing a winged spirit in a flowing robe, 
and spectacles on nose. Thackeray had in early 
life taken to painting, and perhaps if he had 
pursued his first vocation, he might have come 
in time to handle the brush as well as he after- 
wards handled the pen. At any rate the drawing 
in question, as I can bear witness, was one to 
bring tears into your eyes for laughing. It 
was accompanied by a note as follows :—‘ The 
Spirit Gabriel presents his compliments to Mr. 
Robert Bell, and takes the liberty to communicate 
to him the portrait of the person who stole the 
watch.’ Now, is not this bit of a story charming ? 
What grace! what delicacy ! what humour in this 
inspiration of a friend who, to punish his friend 
for having done the Spirits the honour to speak 
of them, sends him with a smile a magnificent 
present. Honourable to Thackeray, this anecdote 
is equally so to Robert Bell, who could inspire 
such feelings in such a man. And this is why 
I feel a double pleasure in relating it.” 

When we say that the article on Thackeray 
in the number of the North British Review 
just published is to all appearance by Dr. 
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John Brown of Edinburgh, and that it is 
7 pages long, we say enough to make 
it be eagerly run after and read. It is, 
indeed, a most excellent memoir—nearly as 
long as Mr. Taylor’s, if we allow for the 
denser print of the Review pages as compared 
with those of the volume ; done also, in great 
part, on the same method of chronological 
narrative, illustrated by references to Mr. 
Thackeray’s earlier and lets-knovrn publica- 
tions and extracts from them; telling many of 
the anecdotes that Mr. Taylor tells, but some 
of these more fully and accurately, and others 
that have escaped Mr. Taylor (although, on the 
other hand, Mr. Taylor has some things in his 
volume not to be found in the Review article, 
and especially the account of Thackeray’s 
literary experiments at Cambridge); and 
possessing this advantage over Mr. Taylor’s 
memoir, that it is written by a man who knew 
Thackeray well, and for whom Thackera 
had a great regard, and that it blends wit 
the narrative passages of fine, high, and 
affectionate criticism. A passage or two must 
suffice by way of specimen of the rich con- 
tents of this article till readers can get the 
article itself into their hands. 

Everybody in London knows Thackeray’s 
inimitable grotesque little ballad of ‘‘ Little 
Billee ’’—a favourite song at convivial meet- 
ings, and which sometimes he would good- 
humouredly sing himself, when pressed, in a 
grave, characteristic kind of recitative, each 
line repeated twice. But the song may not 
be so well known out of London ; and, though 
it has been in print, we believe, before, here 
it is from the pages of the North British :— 


There were three sailors in Bristol city, 
Who took a boat and went to sea. 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuit, 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 

There was guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 

Now very soon, they were so greedy, 

They didn’t leave not one split pea. 

Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jemmy, 

“T am extremely hungaree.” 

Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 

“ We have no provisions, so we must eat we.’ 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 

*O gorging Jim, what a fool you be! 
There’s little Billis young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 

“O Bill, we’re going to kill and eat you, 

So undo the collar of your chemie.” 

When Bill received this infumation 

He used his pocket-handkerchie. 


““O let me say my catechism, 

As my poor mammy taught to me.” 

“ Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling Jacky, 

While Jim pulled out his snickersnee. 

So Bill went up the main-top-gallant mast, 

Where down he fell on his bended knee. 

He scarce had come to the Twelfth Command- 
ment, 

When up he jumps, “ There’s land, I see. 

There’s Jerusalem and Madagascar, 

And North and South Amerikee. 

There’s the British fleet a riding at anchor, 

With Admiral Nelson, K.C.B.” 

So when they came to the Admiral’s vessel, 

He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee. 


But as for little Bill, he made him 
The captain of a seventy-three. 


Both Mr. Taylor and the North British 
Review quote Mr. Thackeray’s singular 
dedication of his ‘‘ Paris Sketch-Book,”’ in 
1840, to M. Aretz, Tailor, 27, Rue Richelieu, 
Paris; but the Reviewer gives it at full 
length :— 

Srr,—It becomes every man in his station to 
acknowledge and praise virtue wheresoever he may 
find it, and to point it out for the admiration and 
example of his fellow-men. 

Some months since, when you presented to the 
writer of these pages a small account for coats and 
pantaloons manufactured by you, and when you 
were met by a statement from your debtor that an 
immediate settlement of your bill would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to him, your reply was, 
“Mon Dieu, Sir, let not that annoy you; if you 
want money, as a gentleman o does in a 
strange country, I have a thousand-frane tiote at 
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my house, which is quite at ‘your service.” His- 
tory or experience, Sir, makes us acquainted with 
so few actions that can be compared to yours—an 
offer like this from a stranger and a tailor seems 
to me so astonishing—that you must pardon me 
for making your virtue public, and acquainting 
the English nation with your merit and your 
name. Let me add, Sir, that you live on the first 
floor; that your cloths and fit are excellent, and 
your charges moderate and just ; and, as a humble 
tribute of my admiration, permit me to lay these 
volumes at your feet.—Your obliged, faithful ser- 
vant, M. A. TiTMARSH. 


The Reviewer explores the early numbers 
of Fraser for the first traces of Thackeray 
with better success than Mr. Taylor. He 
finds him in Fraser's pages as early as 1832, 
when he was twenty-one years of age, 
assigning to him, on internal evidence, 
** Elizabeth Brownrigge: a Tale” (satirical 
of ‘‘ Eugene Aram” and other examples of 
the illustrious-criminal type of novels), which 
appeared in Fraser in the August and Sep- 
tember numbers of that year. There are, 
doubtless, other unacknowledged early writ- 
ings of Thackeray yet to be recognised ; and 
we have heard at least one curious speculation 
of this kind. Not among these unacknow- 
ledged writings, but little known now, is a 
small folio, with six lithographs, slightly 
tinted, which he published, in 1836, simultane- 
ously in London and Paris, entitled ‘‘ Flore et 
Zephtr, Ballet Mythologique dédié a 
par Théophile Wagstaffe.” The writer in the 
North British gives a capital analysis of this 
specimen of Thackeray’s powers as a carica- 
turist. His recollections of others of the 
less-known publications of Thackeray, and 
his extracts from them, will also be very 
welcome ; and not less welcome will be some 

_of his reminiscences of .Thackeray in con- 
nexion with Edinburgh. Here is one, very 
striking :— 

We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday 
evening in December, when he was walking with 
two friends along the Dean road, to the west of 
Edinburgh—one of the noblest outlets to any 
city. It was a lovely evening, such # sunset as 
one never forgets; a rich dark bar of cloud 
hovered over the sun, going down behind the 
Highland hills, lying bathed in amethystine 
bloom ; between this cloud and the hills there 
was a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender 
cowslip colour, lucid, and as if it were the very 
body of heaven in its clearness; every object 
standing out as if etched upon the sky. The 
north-west end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees 
and rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance, 
and there a wooden crane, used in the quarry 
below, was so placed as to assume the figure of a 
cross; there it was, unmistakable, lifted up 
against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at it 
silently. As they gazed he gave utterance, in a 
tremulous, gentle, and rapid voice, to what all 
were feeling, in the word “Catvary!” The 
friends walked on in silence, and then turned to 
other things. 


Considering how interesting are the Thack- 
erayna collected in the two publications we 
have here noticed, and how many more 
remain to be collected both from documents 
and from the memories of his friends, we 
cannot but anticipate that Thackeray’s life 
may, if written by a competent person, be 
exceptionally rich as a literary biography. 
Meanwhile, it is pleasant to see what a uni- 
versal outburst of admiration and affection 
has been evoked by the sense that he is lost 
tous. Itis even beyond what might have 
been predicted, and suggests that, at the 
time of Thackeray’s death, there was an 
enthusiasm of appreciation waiting to ex- 
press itself and to surround his later life, had 
it been his fate te live on, more wide and 
deep than he or the critical world in general 
had as yet divined. 











A HIGHLAND PASTORAL. 


Kilmahoe: a Highland Pastoral, with other 
Poems. By John Campbell Shairp. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 


dig little volume affords us the great 

pleasure of making acquaintance with a 
real singer—a poet whose strains are neither 
dictated by ambition nor reflection, but are 
the simple promptings of a craving for niusical 
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utterance. They possess many of the attri- 
butes of the best en oy ee. 
taneity, ect ease, and perfect simp. x 
Theres aap i of thought, no redun- 
dancy of illustration, no elaborate finish, but, 
with a happy absence of effort, the 

flows gracefully into the desired form. 
writer 
gloom upon his verse; so thoroughly is he 
identified with his Highland figures and land- 
scapes that we forget him, and gaze upon 
the subjects of his delineations as though no 
medium of interpretation interposed. The 
effect is very charming, and the result must 
be eminently conducive to truth of represen- 
tation. At the same time the absence of 
marked character, and consequently of any- 
thing like grandeur or refinement of style, 
makes itself felt in an indistinct sense of 
limitation, almost confinement. We should 
feel disposed to place the writer nearly at the 


head of the very deserving class of local | 


laureates; but he seems to want the indefin- 
able qualification for launching forth, as upon 
a native element, on the wide ocean of na- 
tional popularity. It is extremely difficult 
to say in what this qualification consists, or 
to explain how a writer who reckons freedom 
and vigour among his leading characteristics 


should nevertheless impress us with a sense } 


of his limitations almost as powerfully as 
with one of his energy within their restraints. 
The reason may be that the Highland world 
seems so absolutely sufficient for him that 


it is hard to conceive of his entertain- | 


ing a thought or a wish beyond its three 
sides of sea and one of Southrons. Equally 


local in many of his works, Sir Walter | 
Scott, nevertheless, wrote like a citizen of the | 


world ; and the sunlight of world-embracin 
sympathies is perpetually breaking in throug 
tho crannies of the Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich. Within his range, however, Mr. 
Shairp is nearly perfect. is genius, as we 
have intimated, is essentially lyrical, and his 
songs possess the priceless merits of simplicity 
and directness. any men of ability do not 
know what a lyric is ; their pieces of this de- 
scription are patterns of elaborate construc- 
tion, or evolutions of trains of subtle thought. 
Mr. Shairp’s sloops do not carry the armament 
of liners, but sail away fleetly and buoy- 
antly on their graceful white wings, spread 
to the purest breath of healthy feeling We 
cannot be satisfied without several specimens 
of this rare and happy inspiration. 


Tne SHEALING Sona. 


When the cry of the cuckoo is heard from the 
craig, 
Then the milk on the kye will be flowing, 
And we'll leave low Glen Spean, and up to Loch 
Treig 
And his bonny green shealings be going. 


On the birk comes the leaf at the glad cuckoo ery, 
And green braird to upland and hollow, 
Comes bloom to the hillside, and warmth to the 
sky, 
And to the still lochan the swallow. 


Then we'll gae and theck owre wi’ fresh heather 
and fern 
The auld bothies a’ simmer to be in, 
Wi our kinsfolk and neebors, by edge of the burn 
That sings down the lone Corrie-veean. 

And we’ll toil at the cheese and the butter sae fine, 
By the hill-flowers made fragrant and yellow, 
While the bare-footed bairnies in pleasant sunshine 

Will be pu’ing the blaeberries mellow. 


O the bonny Craiguanach’s ledges sae green ! 
It’s the bonniest hill i’ the Hielans, 

As its green rocky shelves i’ the sunset are seen, 
Gleaming o’er the calm loch, frae the shealings. 


And ana when the gloamin fa’s lonesome and 
own, 
Unseen the wild Stag will be belling, 
While louder the voice from its dark hollow down 
Of Alt-coirie-essan is swelling. 


| Then Donald, from ranging by balloch and ben, 


Where the mists and the ptarmigan hover, 

Comes driving the milking goats down to the pen, 
ere Morag is waiting her lover. 
And they sing, as she milks, and, when milking is 
o'er, 

Lang and late on the braeside t 
And laith bid good-night at her ain 

Ilka day growing fonder and fonder. 
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daunder, 
hy door, 


8 own personality flings no lustre or | 


But lang ere the hairst with its yellowin’ corn 

| Ca’s us doun to our hames by the river, 

| Will Donald and Morag the sure word have sworn 
That makes their twa hearts ane for ever. 





Carttgach Brrn-y-VREICH. 

Weird wife of Bein-y-Vreich! horo! hero! 
Aloft in the mist she dwells ; 

Vreich horo! Vreich horo! Vreich hore! 
All alone by the lofty wells. 

Weird, weird wife! with the long grey locks, 
She follows her fleet-foot stags, 

Noisily moving through splintered rocks, 
And crashing the grisly crags. 

Tall wife! with the long grey hose, in haste 
The rough stony beach she walks ; 

But dulse or seaweed she will not taste, 
Nor yet the green kail stalks. 


And I will not let my herds of deer, 
My bonny red deer go down ; 

I will not let them down to the shore, 
To feed on the sea-shells brown. 

O better they love in the corrie’s recess, 
Or on mountain top to dwell, 

And feed by my side on the green green cress, 
That grows by the lofty well. 

Broad Bein-y-Vreich is grisly and drear, 
But, wherever my feet have been, 

The well-springs start for my darling deer, 
And the grass grows tender and green. 

And there high up on the calm nights clear, 
Beside the lofty spring, 

They come to my call, and I milk them there; 
And a weird wild song I sing. 

But when hunter men round my dun deer prowl, 
I will not let them nigh ; 

Through the rended cloud I cast one scowl, 
They faint on the heath and die. 

And when the north wind o’er the desert bare 
Drives loud, to the corries below 

I drive my herds down, and bield them there 
From the drifts of the blinding snow. 

Then I mount the blast, and we ride full fast, 
And laugh as we stride the storm, 

I, and the witch of the Cruachan Ben, 
And the scowling-eyed Seul-Gorm. 





DESOLATION. 

By the wee birchen corries lie patches of green, 

Where gardens and bareheaded bairnies have been, 

But the huts now are rickles of stones nettle-grown, 

And the once human homes, e’en their names ate 
unknown. 


But the names thaf this side the Atlantic have 
perished, 
’Mid far western forests still dearly are cherished, 
There men talk of each spot, on the hills that 
surround 
Their long vanished dwellings, as paradise ground. 
Not a pass in these hills, not a cairn, nor a corrie, 
But lives by the log-fire in legend and story ; 
And darkly the cloud on their countenance gathers, 
As they think on those desolate homes of their 
fathers. 
O hearts, to the hills of old memory true! 
In the land of your love there are mourners for 
ou, 
As they wander by peopleless lochside and glen, 
Where the red deer are feeding o’er homesteads of 
men. 
For the stillness they feel o’er the wilderness 
spread 
Is not Nature’s own silence, but that of the dead ; 
H’en the lone piping plover and small corrie burn 
Seem sighing be those that will never return. 
The principal poem, ‘ Kilmahoe,” is a 
series of scenes and incidents supposed to be 
witnessed by two Highland girls. This art- 
less construction just suffices to keep the 
various delineations and narrations in a sort 
of frame; but the general character is that 
of an irregular, desultory lyric, rising or 
subsiding in merit according to the degree of 
emotion which the writer is able to summon 
up. We like him best when labouring on a 
contracted scale; but, whatever we may think 
of ‘‘ Kilmahoe” as a whole, it sparkles with 
isolated beauties. The spiri ballad on 
Paul Jones’s apprehended incursion is, - 
haps, the most striking of these, but too fing 
for quotation. We conelude with an ex- 
quisite descriptive passage. 
On a breezy da 
The island, seen from hill-tops far away, 
Stands out encinetured white with zone of foam, 





Like a fair maiden. View it nearér home, 
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Wave springs on wave against the adamant wall, 
Leaping like lions, then to splash and fall 
Down-driven, bafiled, and to seethe and moan 
Among the splintered blocks and boulders strown 
Along the basement. Many a shuddering cry 
Of seamen in their 8 ar agony 

Hath smote these cruel crags in the blank dark 
Of winter nights, when some poor helpless bark, 
After long battle till the day grew blind, 
Groping through night the harbour mouth to find, 
Won for a haven but the iron bound 
Back of the island and the gulfs profound. 
The top was grassy, but no shepherd housed 
Nor fed flock there ; only the wild goats browsed 
O’er it, or lightly leapt from ledge to ledge, 
Hep mae Bop sea 8 o’er the dizzy edge. 
All day that edge, -haunted and clanged-o’er, 
Was loud with multitudinous uproar 
Of gannet, kittiwake, and tern that wound, 
A wheeling cloud, slow-eddying round and round, 
With ocean minstrelsy that never fails, 

But there from dawn to sunset wildly wails, 
Shrill shrieks above, and countless wings of snow, 
White-flashing breakers thundering far below. 








MORLEY’S WRITERS BEFORE 
CHAUCER. 
English Writers: the Writers before Chaucer ; 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods 
7) lish Literature. By Henry Morley. 
Sunpeen & Hall.) 


. MORLEY’S first instalment of a 
history of English literature gives us 
hopes that the want of an adequate text-book 
on a most important subject may at last 
be worthily supplied. The present volume 
shows very wide oe great critical good 
sense, and the command of a fluent and in- 
teresting, —— perhaps sometimes an 
artificial, English style. e main fault, we 
think, is that the author has attempted too 
much. Weare disposed to quarrel even with 
the introductory chapter on the outlines of 
English literature, and to believe that the 
plan would have been better learned from 
the book itself than from an unavoidably 
meagre preface. The mind is rather bewil- 
d than assisted when it is called upon to 
ramble, in the space of a single essay, from 
agan times to the nineteenth century in 
Sealand. with occasional digressions to 
Dante, Amadis de Gaul, and other foreign 
influences. We object still more decidedly 
to the chapters on language and race. The 
Indo-European theory cannot be discussed 
adequately within Mr. Morley’s limits, and 
a ‘sketch of the Saxon grammar has no 
roper place in an account of poets and 
Pink ers. The attempt to do so much has 
constantly forced Mr. Morley upon mere 
ae ion, and he puts down riva! theories 
side by side as if Professor Miiller and Mr. 
Crawfurd, Dr. Guest and Mr. Wright, were 
equally entitled to a hearing. In other 
words, he is off his own ground, and can 
rather indicate as an inquirer than sum up 
as a judge. Whether these chapters may not 
have a certain marketable value for students 
in pe “ag examinations, as a good digest 
of conflicting opinions, is another question. 
We are inclined to fear they have. But we 
think well enough of Mr. Morley’s literary 
work to wish that he had confined himself 
exclusively to his own peculiar province. 

As one instance in which digressions 
of this sort have led the author into 
endorsing a a. but a great fallacy, we 
would quote the assertion that for ‘‘about four 
hundred years” ‘‘the Romans maintained 
military on of England, and in all 
that time they set no mark of theirs upon 
the language of its people.” Mr. Morley 
here quotes the five words ‘‘ castra, colonia, 
portus, strata, and vallum,” and observes 
justly that they are no sign of any civiliz- 
ing influence. He believes accordingly that 
the influence of the Roman occupation was 
*‘adverse to the real advancement of the 
country.” Of course, a statement like this, 
made casually of a pre-literary period, is 
not a fair sample of Mr. Morley’s average 
strength; but it is an unfortunate one. 
Historically, the t political divisions of 
Anglo-Saxon d co nded to the 
Roman provinces; and the parts they never 





conquered—lIreland and the North of Scot- 
land—have been till very late times com- 
paratively barbarous. e Anglo-Saxon 
charters and laws contain abundant proofs 
that our Saxon cities owed their municipal 
frame-work to Roman law, and that Saxon 
royalty borrowed its conception of the 
regalia and its theories of contracts from the 
same source. Philologically, there remain 
many traces of a Latin not attributable to 
Christian or Norman influences in English, 
and still more in Anglo-Saxon and in Welsh. 
Take, for instance, the names of plants :— 
‘* rose,”’ ** lilie,” ‘* bux,” *‘ marbeam” (mul- 
berry, morus), ‘‘cawl” (cauwlis), ‘‘ roedic,” and 
‘*pipor ;” words of common domestic use, 
like ‘‘ disc” (discus, dish), ‘‘ candel,”’ ‘‘ cdc,” 
‘*eycene” (coguina, kitchen), ‘‘ cyst” (chest), 
‘‘ore” (urceus, pitcher), ‘‘taefel,” ‘sed’ 
(sedile), and a score of others, like ‘‘ win” 
valk ‘* pistol” (a letter); ‘‘ceale” (calz, 
chalk), ‘‘as,” or ‘‘ser” (es, brass), and ‘‘pund” 
mene RO ng at most of these words 

ve equivalents in Welsh—and then say 
whether it is more likely that they were 
imported by Latin missionaries, and super- 

ed Saxon equivalents, or that they were 
derived from the Latinized Britons by 
conquerors who probably were then first 
acquainted with the objects. Nor must 
it be forgotten that such words 
in the scanty vocabulary of a primitive 
race are greater evidence of abiding in- 
fluence than the introduction of five hundred 
into a modern language would be. But 
there is another reason why the strength of 
Roman institutions in England can never be 
thoroughly tested by the remains of the lan- 
guage. Rome gave us peace, roads, commerce, 
laws, and some material civilization ; but her 
armies were mostly composed of barbarians, 
and, except among the highest officials, 
and perhaps a few merchants, the Latin 
spoken in England would commonly be the 
camp dialect of Belgic and Illyrian mer- 
cenaries. The wonder perhaps is, that the 
remains should be so great. 

Mr. Morley treads upon firmer ground 
when he comes to deal with literature. 
Two of his most interesting chapters are 
upon the two most important remains of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry—the Saga of Beowulf 
and Czedmon’s Biblical Paraphrase. The 
condensed story of Beowulf, which Mr. 
Morley gives, 1s the happiest instance we 
know of an attempt to tell a long legend in 
simple nervous English that shall give a fair 
idea of the style without reproducing the 
words. Take, for instance, the following 
spirited passage, describing the fight of 
Beowulf with the sea-monster, or Grendel :— 

It was a day’s s ere he sank to ground. 
Then she who had dwelt in the flood grim and 

y for a hundred years saw a man coming 

m above into the land of wonders, grasped at 
him and clutched the warrior. But she could 
not break his ring-mail with her fingers. The 
sea-wolf bore the prince of rings to her dwelling ; 
many a sea-beast with its war-tusks broke his 
mail. Then the warrior found himself in a roofed 
hall where was no water. A pale beam of fire- 
light shone, and then he saw the ground-wolf, the 
mighty were-wife. He struck hard with his war- 
sword. The edge failed. The angry fighter cast 
upon the earth the twisted brand, and trusted in 
his strength, the might of his hand-grip. So shall 
a man do when he thinks to gain in battle lasting 
praise, nor careth for his life. Then Grendel’s 
mother seized the Goths’ lord by the shoulder. 
Fearless he dragged her till she bowed. She 
caught him quickly with fierce grasps, and threw 
him weary, p meron | him down, and drew her seax, 
broad, brown-edged. She would avenge her son. 
The braided breast-knot on his shoulder withstood 
point and edge. 

This hrase is followed by a very 
good aa aa summ of different in- 
terpretations of Beo . Dr. Grein, a 
Dane, places the action in Denmark; Mr. 
Haig, an Englishman, refers tho story 
to the district about Hartlepool. Both make 


out a strong case from local names, and are 
able, of course, to give a historical hypothesis 


for the heroes. incline to regard these 
theories—and the latter especially—with 
very great suspicion. The coincidence of such 
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names as Beow-ulf the son of Sceaf, ‘‘ har- 
vest’ begotten of ‘‘sheaf,”’ points strongly, 

as Mr. Kemble argued, to a mythical founda- 

tion. This, of course, does not impair the 
possibility of an after-current of history. But 

the finding of Beowulf in a boat drifting on 
the waters 1s suspiciously like that of Taliesin, 

of Offa’s Queen Cynedrida, and of Ragnar ; 

the story throughout deals with the super- 

natural, with the Grendel and the Nicker, 

and there nowhere appears that decisive 

interweaving of historical names and inci- 

dents which we get in the Nibelungen Lied, 

in the Arthur romances, and in the Ossianic 

legends. Localities prove nothing, except the 

area of the race to whom the story belonged. 

The Arthurian localities are to be found in 

three groups at least—the Breton, the De- 

vonian, and the North British—and Fingal’s 
haunts may be traced one by one indifferently 
in the Highlands and in Scotland. The fact 
is, a primitive saga-teller almost always 
transfers the surroundings of his story to his 
own neighbourhood, just as Bede quotes an 
Italian legend from the ‘‘ Dialogus” of St. 

Gregory with the utmost precision of Anglo- 
Saxon names and circumstances. Our ver- 

dict on these interpretations must decisively 
be the Scotch one—‘‘ not proven.” But we 
cannot regret the space Mr. Morley has given 
them. ' 

Mr. Morley’s strength, we think, is on 
Teutonic ground; and his notices of the Latin 
writers of the twelfth century perhaps do 
better justice to the men than to their writ- 
ings. One of the most interesting is the 
notice of Hilary, whom Abelard rusticated 
for disorderly conduct, and whose amusing 
lament richly deserved to be quoted. Mr. 
Morley analyses some of the miracle-plays 
—which Mr. Wright barely noticed in the 
‘* Biographia ”—and his sketch of the rela- 
tions of the Church and the stage is among the 
many passages we should like to see ex- 
panded. It is curious to think of the surplice, 
chasuble, and crosier as stage properties ; 
but a drama acted in dim cathedral-light, 
with the massive crimson and gold of the 
pontifical robes gleaming out among white 
surplices, while choristers chanted a dia- 
logue or songs, of which almost every word 
was from the Vulgate or the Missal, must 
have been a sight which few modern theatres 
could contend with for impressiveness. In 
proportion as there was any mixture of the 
vernacular the mystery was vulgarized and 
made grotesque. It was probably partly on 
this account, and partly from the puritan 
element in religion which came in so largely 
with the mendicant orders, that such a man 
as Grosseteste denounced miracle-plays so 
vigorously. We think Mr. Morley has given 
a few lines of undeserved praise to the Fran- 
ciscans as supporters of learning. The deca 
of Latinity and the substitution of dialectic 
like Scotus’s for philosophy like Anselm’s 
coincide too remarkably with the progress of 
the brothers to be accidental. St. Francis 
repeatedly denounced learning; Roger Ba- 
con was debarred books, and, finally, it is 
said, sentenced by his order for his specula-_ 
tions. It would be curious to examine how 
much of Church abuses and a corrupted 
creed were due to the unhappy impulse of 
a Southern enthusiast to divorce asceticism 
and works of charity from mental question- 
ings and the faith that proves. 

t is impossible in the limits of a short 
article to do anything like adequate justice to 
a book conceived and carried out on so vasta 
scale as Mr. Morley’s. We can only point 
further to the accounts of Robert of Brunne 
and Piers Plowman as the best we know 
of. In most instances the last results of 
editors like Professor Shirley and Mr. 
Furnivall have been carefully reproduced. 
That work which must of necessity be often 
second-hand if it is to be really valuable 
should sometimes be imperfect, is no discredit 
to the historian; and we only wish to point 
out, therefore, in the interests of a second 
edition, that he will find a fuller life of 
Walter Map in Mr. Foss’s ‘‘ Ju of Eng- 
land,” and that he has derived his biogra- 
phy of Neckham from an inaccurate source. 
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Weare inclined to think, too, that the biblio- 
graphical notices would be better placed in 
notes or appendices than in the body of the 


, narrative. But these are mere matters of 


detail. On the main points, that the book 
is a very useful and good one, and that it 
holds a distinct place in English literature, 
we have no doubt. 








“BELLA DONNA” AND “ANNE CAVE.” 


Bella Donna ; or, the Cross before the Name. A 
Romance. By Gilbert Dyce. Two Volumes. 
(Bentley.) 

Anne Cave. ATale. By Kenner Deane, author 
of “The Dull Stone House,” “The School- 
master of Alton,” &c. Three Volumes. 
(Newby.) 

HE epithet ‘‘remarkable” has been of 
late so much in the mouths of critics, 
both of paintings and literature, that it has 
lost much of its actual meaning and force. 

When we say, then, that ‘‘ Bella Donna” is 

a remarkable novel, we mean that it is to 

be noted carefully, that it deserves attentive 

reading, and is worthy of admiration. Re- 
markable, first, for its style, which is vigorous 
and trenchant; secondly, for the clever and 
novel arrangement of materials, ordinary 
enough in themselves ; and, thirdly, for its 
teaching, which is intelligible, human, and 
invigorating. 

‘‘Jenny Bell,” the heroine of our story, 

‘* was not,” says our author, ‘‘ of the com- 

pany of immaterial virgins, who are spiri- 

tualized away by the macerations of romance, 
and who, by an unaccountable prejudice, are 
always sought out to play ‘first woman’ in 
five-act dramas of Della Crusca. She was 
no misplaced angel, who had been shifted by 
cruel mistake into these pastures of earth— 
who was in daily protest against the unspi- 
ritual blessings of sound health and enjoy- 

ment, or was revelling in the blessings of a 

weak sickly frame and feeble constitution. 

Jenny Bell was piquant, fresh, and fair. 

Her face was round and blooming, with 

brown hair, brought very low on the fore- 

head, and laid on, as a painter would, in rich 
underflakes, as low, indeed, as is seen ina 
westerly Irish peasant-girl. The light from 
the crane necks of the old twisted chande- 
liers seemed to fall on it and glisten like 
delicate splashes of molten silver.”’ Her 
manner was retiring, deferential, and even 
humble; and the poor orphan’s demonstra- 
tions of gratitude to the amiable kinsfolks 
who had given her temporary home and 
shelter were very becoming, but also 
very noticeable. These kinsfolks were the 

Franklyns of Gray Forest, who, at the time 

Jenny is introduced to us, are holding a 

‘** decent Sunday revel” at the old place with 

such neighbours, lay and clerical, as gather 

periodically round the table of a country 
gentleman. Besides his immediate family, 
consisting of two daughters, ‘‘ pleasant ele- 
gant castings from the average young-lady 
mould,” his son, Gaptain Charles Franklyn, 

‘*a soldier home on leave after a three years’ 

service in India—a youth with curly hay- 

coloured hair, a fair face, and sly retiring 
moustaches—rather tall and thin, and a little 
loosely put together,” and our heréine, Miss 

Jenny Bell, Mr. Franklyn, who was a 

widower, had for guests the Venerable Arch- 

deacon Dilly, Dr. Splorters, the Rev. Henry 

Blowers, MA. Incumbent of Grey Forest, 

with oA esa - Rey. Charlton ages 
oung Tilbury, the gentleman-grazier, an 

YBobus” Noble, as A yao called, ‘‘ who lived 

astride of his horse, during the day bodily, 

and at meal times metaphorically, nearly all 
the year round.”’ Such are the elements 
which surround the life of Jenny; but, be- 
fore proceeding further, in case any of our 
clerical readers are men ambitious of promo- 
tion, we may as well indicate the style and 
manner of the Venerable Archdeacon Dilly, 
for who knows but they may have helped 
him to the bishopric to which he was after- 
wards elevated. This is how our author 
describes him :— 

Archdeacon Dilly can be heard lamenting the 
alarming spread of dissent rampant. For, of the 





gentle passive shapeof difference from the Establish- 
ment, he was amiably tolerant ; but for these rude 
and boisterous anarchists he had no love. They 
were the disreputable game-stealers, the brazen 

hers of society, who cast on the autherized 
 emeata the disagreeable duty of awkward encoun- 
ters and violent scuffles. “‘ We cannot be too much 
on our guard, my dear Blowers,” said the arch- 
deacon, again directing a portion of his “charge ” 
full into the bosom of his subordinate, “against 
these ravening wolves. The hydra-head of dis- 
sent is again lifting itself; it grows apace in 
strength, and will tax all our energies. I cannot, 
therefore, caution you too much, my dear friend, 
to be on your guard against this dangerous mon- 
ster, who now walks abroad with an astonishing 
effrontery.”” With the close of these remarks the 
archdeacon, with a gentle pressure, cracked a wal- 
nut, with the proper instrument, as though it had 
been a dissenter’s head. Then, delicately picking 
out the crushed portions of the brain of the un- 
happy dissentient, he consumed him with a relish, 
leaving the fractured portions of the cranium on 
his plate. 

In spite, however, of all this pleasant after- 
dinner chat, the fortunes of Mr. Franklyn 
were something like the sideboard structure 
which filled the archway at the upper end of 
his dining-room, and ‘‘ whose superincum- 
bent weight was supported on thin insuffi- 
cient spikes, by way of legs, which seemed 
to push vindictively into the carpet, like a 
row of single elderly ladies’ parasols ;” and 
great was his consternation when his son, 
the soldier youth, the heroics of whose 
nature were of the weak fledgling kind, 
without reliability of plume or consistency of 
bone, imparted to him the fact that he was 
deeply in love with Miss Jenny, and that he 
would die if not allowed to marry her. Mr. 
Franklyn’s notion was that he would retrieve 
the estate by marrying his son to a wealthy 
heiress he had in view, and who was certainly 
anything but unimpressed by the attentions 
of the young soldier. All is now changed, 
and ruin looks the nervous old man in the 
face. Jenny’s sense of propriety, however, 
is too keen to allow her to remain longer in 
the family, and she and her little trunk take 
their melancholy departure from Grey Forest. 
Now the fledgling heroics of the young 
soldier burst forth doggedly and irresistibly ; 
and the end is that humble Jenny is brought 
back in triumph. During all this time the 
elder sister, Miss Charlotte, has been on a 
visit at Cravenshurst, the ancestral seat of 
Sir Welbore Craven. She is ‘‘the sensible 
girl” of the story; and on her return home 
pleasure, confidence, order, and repose resume 
their sway at the old house. Her kind sisterly 
tact gains immensely on the brother — he 
begins to look on his contemplated marriage 
from a different point of view—thinks it is 
all very absurd, and tells Jenny so, who in 
turn sees fit to release him from, his engage- 
ment; but the night she did so she went to 
her own room and wrote in her diary, ‘‘ slowly 
and carefully :—‘ Mem. + Charlotte Frank- 
lyn.’ She finished off a cross before the 
name, and she thickened the strokes with 
love, as though she were doing a bit of art.” 
And now it is that the reader begins to com- 
prehend the real character of Miss Jenny, 
and to discover under her humility, her 
simplicity, and her brimming gratitude the 
ambition, the keen-sightedness, and the utter 
heartlessness of the Jesuit. 

Of course she leaves Grey Forest; but she 
soon finds in London a far more congenial 
field for the exercise of her talents in the 
house of a hard-working barrister, Frederick 
Maxwell, Esq., heir to a baronetcy, whither 
she had gone as governess. He is wholl 
engrossed by Parliamentary business, and, 
his wife being a confirmed invalid, and 
likely, as the doctors tell him, to die ata 
moment’s notice, Jenny’s opportunities are 
large. Through the curate, who was madly 
in love with her, Jenny keeps herself well 
informed of all that goes on at Grey Forest ; 
and, when she hears through him of Char- 
lotte’s approaching marriage with the son of 
Sir Welbore Craven, she manages to run 
down for a few days to offer her humble con- 
gratulations; and the result of her little 
game is that she feels justified in turning 
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back to her diary and marking opposite the 
name of Charlotte Franklyn, a the cross 
prefixed, the word “‘ paid.” 

For how she fares at the house of the 
barrister with the dying wife—how the 
battle between her and Charlotte, ‘‘ the 
sensible girl,” sways hither and thither— 
how it is influenced by the inferior com- 
batants—and how all ends, we must refer 
our readers to the tale itself. Some of Mr. 
Dyce’s chapters are in the very best style of 
novel-writing, especially those treating of the 
home and habits of the barrister; and his 
power of evolving’ and depicting character 
is rare. Although he has thought fit to 
confine himself to two volumes, it does not 
arise from any lack of matter or of knowledge 
how to arrange it; and, although he closes 
his history rather abruptly, it is the abrupt- 
ness of art. 

‘‘ Anne Cave” is also a novel of which we 
would speak with respect. The heroine here 
is also of the governess class, but not of 
the Jenny-Bell type. ‘‘Jane Eyre” seems to 
have been the model after which Mr. Kenner 
Deane has worked; and this supposition is 
strengthened by the resemblance of situation 
and of train of thought in the following pas- 
suge to one which occurs in ‘‘ Jane Eyre :”— 

“Go to the glass in your room, and what do 
you see there?’’ says Anne Cave. “A pale face, 
not handsome or even pretty, large brown eyes, 
small features. Yes, you are not plain, but you 
might meet a dozen fairer faces in any day’s 
walk.” 

_ “Tiisten, then,” says Jane Kyre, “to your 
sentence ; to-morrow place the glass before you, 
and draw in chalk your own picture, faithfully, 
without softening one defect ; omit no harsh line, 
smooth away no displeasing irregularity; write 
under it, ‘Portrait ot a governess, disconnected, 
poor, and plain.’”’ 

It is jealousy in both cases which calls forth 
these remarks; but, in spite of what we 
must call this accidental similarity, Kenner 
Deane is no slavish imitator, but a writer 
who works out her own ideas towards 
roundness aud perfection. We have spoken 
of Kenner Deane as of a lady, but this is a 
mere surmise of our own. ‘The general 
handling has much of the firmness and pre- 
cision of a man, but the subtle perception 
is that of a woman. Let us make a dash at 
the story. 

Old Harvey Aubrey is a griping, hard- 
fisted attorney in a little northern town, and 
his home of Yanly Manor, which receives 
him nightly, is a great neglected-looking 
mansion with ‘‘trodden lawn and frowsy 
shrubberies ;” for, although a rich man, he is 
a miser. His family consists of Mrs. 
Aubrey, his second wife, George Aubrey, her 
— — is in the Guards, and two 

aughters—one, a lovel own-up youn 
lady, the other, Elsie, 4 yaoi peat re 
little girl, hated by her mother. The mother 
had been a handsome woman, but is now a 
confirmed invalid, rarely leaving her own 
room, and waited on assiduously by her 
French maid. As governess to little Elsie 
Anne Cave comes to Yanly Manor. Besides 
those we have mentioned, Mr. Aubrey has a 
son by a former marriage ; but the key to the 
whole position will be found in the following 
passage :— 

“One word more,” said Mrs. Aubrey ; “I trust 
you will not have any designs on my sons. Nay, 
start not. I do not mean to offend you, but I 
know what young girls are, and I would not 
have any nonsense, Miss Cave, going on under 
this roof. You seem to me to be quiet and sen- 
sible; let me tell you a little of my sons. 
Robert, the eldest” (here the woman’s cheek did 
glow through the sallow skin, and the lights from 
the eye shone forth strangely)—*‘ Robert, the 
eldest, is a reprobate, a gambler—I believe a 
seducer and a drunkard; in fact, a rascal; even 
his father has found him out, and will scarcely 
speak to him. He is often at home, leading a life 
of idleness and debauchery ; he cannot get money 
from his father. Miss Cave, be warned of him— 
shun him as you would a viper. George, my 
second son, is an Officer in the Guards; he is a 
gentleman—a true Au of the gallant stock. 
Miss Cave, 1 am proud of my son George. He 
is not much at home. Now you know what you 
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have to do: try and break Elsie in, and steer 


clear of my step-son Robert, and I will be your 
friend. Your salary is paltry, but, fear not, 1 will 
make it up to you in other ways. u under- 
stand much French?” and so on. “A pale, 
quiet, harmless creature,” said Mrs. Aubrey to 
herself. “A fearful woman,”’ said Anne 
to herself; “why expose her family matters to 
me; this dislike of her step-son, why not conceal 
it, at least for decency’s sake? She has the look 
of a woman who could conceal anything to 
answer her purpose. Evidently, then, it does not 
answer her purpose to hide that she hates her 
son. Stinginess, anyhow, does not appear to be 
among Mrs. Aubrey’s faults.” 
When Robert does come to Yanly Manor 
Anne Cave gradually discovers that he is 
the reverse of all that his step-mother has 
described him ; and, as a matter of course, 
her interest in him soon merges into admira- 
tion, and the admiration into love. The 
mother is not slow to discover how matters 
lie; and, her attempt to fasten on Robert the 
odium of having ruined a poor girl in the 
neighbourhood calling forth the indiscreet 
championship of the governess, Anne receives 
a summary dismissal. By this time, how- 
ever, she had secured the esteem and respect 
of the old miser, and, as he was still absolute 
lord in his own household, Mrs. Aubrey has 
no other help for it than to write to the 
governess soliciting her return. The relations 
of the two women are now modified; there 
is peace, but no confidence. When George, 
the young Guardsman, comes on the scene, 
he very soon gives by his conduct the lie to 
all the good thi is mother had said of 
him; and, by-and-bye, he reveals unblush- 
ingly his meanness, heartlessness, and positive 
illainy. The mother panders to his every 
wish, and devotes her life and the whole 
energy of her determined will to unseat 
Robert, the heir, and instal him. Some of 
the best passages in the book discourse of this 
man; and the scenes at the ball, the supper- 
table, and afterwards at the inn, are particu- 
larly well‘done. They remain on the memory. 
By-and-bye the whole household removes 
to Paris, and, with the fresh arena, we have 
fresh faces, and even characters, and the 
farther development of schemes on the part 
of Mrs. Aubrey, long pondered. We have 
plots and counterplots, some clever French 
painting, not a little French melodrama, 
and ultimately the grand crisis of the story. 
The French interiors, both high and low, 
to which we are introduced, are what artists 
would call careful, clever studies. The miser, 
his wife, and the two brothers have all of 
them individuality, but little Elsie is the lov- 
able character in the book. Our author has 
failed to impart the like quality, in the same 
degree, to Anne Cave herself. We always 
like her, but we are never sufficiently in love 
with her, considering that she is the heroine. 








SOME RECENT CHORAL BOOKS. 
Psalms and Hymns adapted to the Services of 


the Church of England. With accompanyiu 
Tunes, selected and revised by J she Sado, 
Gentleman of Her ys Chapel Royal, 
Vicar Choral of Westminster Abbey, and for- 
‘merly Organist of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. 
(Rivingtons.) 

A Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. Edited 
and arranged by E. H. Thorne, Organist of 
Chichester Cathedral ; accompanying the Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns by the Rev. T. 
B. Morrell, B.D., and the Rev. W. W. Howe, 
M.A. (Morgan.) 

The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book: a Book for 
the Congregation and the Sabbath School. The 
Harmonies revised or entirely recast by James 


Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
The whole edited by J ohn Curwen. In Bes . 


forms. (Tonic Sol-fa Agency.) 

The People’s Service of Song : a Tune Book for the 
Pew. The Harmonies revised by G. Hogarth, 
sn ey whole edited by John Ourwen. In 

forms. (Tonie Sol-fa Agency.) 


de first of these choral books, Mr. 
Foster’s, is a musical edition of the 
used in a large number of the London 
urches, and known, from its dedication, as 
the Bishop of London’s hymn-book, In 





regard to the selection of tunes this book 
may be described as one of the quiet and 
solid kind, its general tone being as much 
removed from the hard archaism of the ad- 
vanced ecclesiological school as it is from the 
opposite extreme represented by the two 
last publications quoted above. Collections 
like this show certainly how much the 
musical taste of the people has improved of 
late years in the matter of psalmody. We 
find in this book the greater number of the 
tunes consecrated by use as enduring spe- 
cimens of the best kind of psalmody tunes 
—such as “ Dundee,” ‘‘ Wareham,” or “ St. 
Bride’s”—and we miss the vulgar inanities 
which were once so widely popular—‘‘* Wool- 
wich Common,” ‘ University,” ‘‘ Spanish 
Chant,”’ and the like. This class of tunes is 
worthily replaced by a considerable force of 
German chorales, which have now natu- 
ralized themselves among us. Mr. Foster 
has drawn moderately, but wisely, from this 
source. Among the new tunes he has in- 
serted, few, if any, appear to be of an endur- 
ing value. It is disappointing to find how 
few of the new hymn tunes produced in such 
numbers by our many clever organists and 
choir-masters seem to have any chance of last- 
ing. It looks as if wehad lost the gift of making 
music of the solid simple kind which we 
have inherited from the era of the Reformation. 
Mr. Foster, contrary to the wont of most 
compilers, has been modestly sparing of his 
own compositions, inserting only four. These 
are allin the German manner. Little more 
can be said of them than that they have the 
merit of simplicity. Many of the new con- 
tributions by other writers sin grievously in 
the matter of over-complex or too various 
modulation. ‘‘St. Giles,” by Mr. Thorne, and 
‘<St. Catharine,” by Mr. George Cooper, arein- 
stances ofastyleofharmony which would throw 
a congregation trying to sing it into hopeless 
confusion. Altogether, the new tunes read 
rather as if their composers set themselves 
to display their cleverness in ingenious 
modulations, worked out note by note and 
bar by bar, than to make the strong and clear 
harmony appropriate to the most popular 
of all classes of music. Mr. Foster’s collec- 
tion, however, is well worth consideration by 
any who have the difficult task of choosing a 
tune-book for a congregation. Its form of 
publication isexcellent: having every page cut 
through crosswise, and the music printed 
above and the hymns below the line of section, 
it admits of arly tune being brought before 
the eye along with any hymn. 

This method of arrangement, which should 
become the rule with all hymn-books, is also 
adopted by Mr. Thorne. His collection is 
another of the kind distinguished by a per- 
vading air of good churchmanship. The 
tastes and powers of congregations, choirs, 
and organists differ so much that, no doubt, 
for every one of the legion of hymn-books 
published, there is an appropriate use to be 
found somewhere. Moreover, the taste ap- 
pealed to by such compilations as Mr. Thorne’s 
is certainly spreading. Still his book is 
clearly not of a kind to suit very many con- 
gregations. It has not enough of the tradi- 
tional element in it, and has too much, we 
must say, of Mr. Thorne’sown work. Fourteen 
original tunes, not to speak of numbers of 
‘* arrangements,” make too considerable an 
infusion of a single style. Some of them, 
however—his ‘St. Cecilia,” for instance, 
No. 103—read as very satisfactory tunes. 
But the fault of the book is the predominance 
of ‘‘arrangements.” Systematic reharmonisa- 
tion seems to be Mr. Thorne’s principle. It 
is wonderful that any one who has had to make 
researches in the subject should nothavefound 
out that arrangements, re - arrangements, 
alterations, and adaptations have been the 
vory ruin of psalmody. To alter the harmony 
is to take as great a liberty with a man’s 
work as to change the melody.. Among the 
new — in this = — ey cng 
two, which seem of thorou uality, 
by Mr. Elvey—‘* St. George's” No. 69, and 
“St. Crispin,” No. 103. A sort of half 
apology is made in Leo) teri for sapoeam, $e 

miserable but popular composition called 
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‘‘Ewing’s.” Truly the ecclesiologists who 
use this poor sickly ditty have no right to 
sneer at the unctuous whining of meeting- 
house tunes. 

The other two books at the head of this 
notice are collections ina style which it is 
scarcely possible to review seriously. The 
only praise they deserve—this, indeed, they 
do deserve —is that of being well got-up 
specimens of their class; but what can we 
say of the class but that it is an entirely bad 
one? The way in which the Tonic Sol-fa 
movement has been worked has shown its 
promoters to be men of so much sound sense 
and discretion that it is quite astonishing 
that their psalmody should be of the corrupt 
vulgar style seen in these volumes. What 
can Mr. Curwen be about in filling a tune- 
book with purposeless transformations and 
adaptations of opera tunes, pianoforte music, 
scraps of oratorio airs, or detached strains 
from anthems? It would be wasting space 
to argue against the perverted notions of 
musical propriety implied in this. A writer 
who can quietly sit down and squeeze the 
divine melody of ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” into the frame-work of a four-line 
CO. M. stanza, and call it ‘‘ ‘ Messiah,’ from 
Handel,’ must have ideas on the subject of 
psalm-singing which would make all appeals 
to a sense of musical decency superfluous. 








FORTY YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


Forty Years of American Life. By Dr. Thomas 
L. Nichols. In Two Volumes. (Maxwell & 


Co.) 
A® a general rule, it can scarcely be said 

that running away from a country 
makes a man the best kind of authority con- 
cerning it. A refugee, when he ventures in 
spirit upon the ground which he has found 
it convenient to quit in the flesh, is not likely 
to look about him very impartially. On the 
whole, we should prefer to oy the opinion 
of a prosaic person who had kept on good 
terms with his native land, and had lived 
under the laws and in the society which he 
professed to describe. A countryman of tho 
gentleman whose book is before us wrote 
some agreeable sketches called ‘‘ People I 
have Met.”” They could scarcely have been 
so trustworthy had they been devoted to 
‘People I have Cut.” 

The rule applies so little to the present 
author that we mention it mainly to point 
out the fact. Dr. Nichols, a Northerner by 
birth as well as by residence, believed con- 
scientiously, as he tells us, in the right of 
secession. He laments the disunion, but he 
could not reconcile himself “to the war. Op- 
posed to the action of his own party, yet 
unwilling to bear arms against it, he saw no 
resource but to emigrate. So he came to 
England to indulge in moderate opinions. 
In the two handsome volumes which are the 
result he has carried the indulgence beyond 
the limits he leads us to expect. But it must 
be admitted that he is guilty of no reckless 
dissipation of judgment, and that, although 
his draughts of inspiration are principally 
drawn from the South, he has fens suffi- 
ciently temperate in their use to deserve 
the respect due to a reasonable advocate. 
His book, moreover, has an interest apart 
from politics, and abounds in sketches of 
men and things that are sufficiently strong 
in outline to be independent of any colouring 
they may receive. It is in the latter aspect 
that we prefer to regard it. In his condem- 
nation of corruption and arbitrary govern- 
ment by majority on the one side, the author 
states facts which candid Northerners do not 
venture to deny; but it is evident that he 
has been content to take the other side as he 
has found it, and that his experience has lain 
under comparatively favourable conditions, 
He is indignant that the negro should be 
tabooed in the North, and thinks it probable 
that he is bambooed in the South. But the 
cruelty and degradation incident to slavery 
have never come under his eye. He has seen 
the system only in couleur de rose. He has 
met with so many well-fed, well-clad, cheer- 
ful, and apparently happy negroes and 
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negresses that he thinks the stories told of 
their treatment by Northern writers must be 
exaggerated. He takes, in fact, what may 
be called the Banjo-and-Bones view of the 
question. Slavery, as far as he has observed, 
is merged in serenading. The slaves play 
more than they work. en they do wor 

the whip is a mere form in the field. Harsh 
masters there may be; but, taking the eee 
with the bad, the negro prefers being a slave, 
and clings to the plantation where he was 
born as to a paradise from which the evil 
spirit of Abolition can alone drive him forth. 

We may dismiss this part of the subject by 
merely remarking that the writer, who so 
pleasantly disports himself in the sunshine, 
does not venture at all into certain ugly 
shades not unknown to other people; and 
that, while deciding that the negro is happy 
and contented, he does not explain how it is 
that the said negro always runs away from 
his luxurious captivity whenever he has an 
opportunity. ; 

The bulk of these volumes, however, 18 
made up of more agreeable matter. During 
the forty years of which they treat, their 
author has travelled much, and met with 
most persons of note, both North and South. 
Things that he has not seen he is sure to 
have heard of; and what he has not gained 
from his own knowledge he tells at any rate 
in his own manner. His pictures, being 
evidently drawn from recollection or a few 
rough notes, have this advantage as a whole 
over photographs taken on the spot—that they 
preserve their relative proportions, and give 
the effect of a bird’s-eye view. They pretend 
to no elaboration, and take no high flights in 
art; but they are rapid and suggestive 
sketches, and tell most persons about as 
much as they want to know. There is a 
pleasant pelting, too, of anecdotes and 
sketches, which never fails to awake the 
attention when the panorama seems to drag. 

The author tells us little about himself, 
being content with some autobiographical 
allusions at the beginning and end of the 
work. But he has bestowed affectionate care 
upon the picture of his birthplace in New 
Hampshire—New Hampshire, called the 
Switzerland of America, with its grand 
craggy mountains, whose tops are covered 
with snow for the greater part of the year, 
and large transparent lakes dotted with 
islands that are green all the year round, 
crystal springs, roaring waterfalls, and rivers 
running into valleys alive with villages of 
white cottages and mansions with green 
blinds! The climate is a combination of 
ens > summers agd polar winters—Madras 
and Nova Zembla—Nova Zembla, by the 
way, taking possession of the greater part of 
the year. Tae, forty years ago, there were 
no politicians, no landlords, and no more 
lawyers than were absolutely necessary. 
Everybody was industrious, peaceful, and 
well-provided for. The simple puritanism of 
the people was uncorrupted by progress, and 
the ‘‘isms” which have since bewildered 
belief. Every man helped his neighbour as 
well as himself, and every woman, too, took 
her share of the work. ether the work 
was the erection of a log-hut, the ‘‘ husk- 
ing” of a field of corn, or the making of a 
quilt for a bed, the whole village went at it 
at once, and turned the occasion into a fes- 
tival. Now, every man trades for himself, 
and makes as much as he can out of his 
neighbour—when he and his neighbour do 
not happen to be engaged in mortal strife— 
and eyery lady, dre in the produce of the 
looms of Manchester, Lyons, or Lowell, dis- 
dains to do anything at all, unless it be cro- 
chet work, or exercise at the pianoforte—for 
which Dr. Nichols sagaciously doubts if they 
are any the better. 

Teaching and preaching occupy two chap- 
ters respectively. The lecture system is 
condemned as encouraging quacks and 
*‘sensation” theories calculated to turn the 
world upside down. Of the “revivals” is 
given not a very flattering account. Of 
social and commercial morality the author 
speaks with sorrow; and he gives stirring 
descriptions of tumults caused by moyements 





towards reform. His travelling sketches are 
more pleasant reading. In 1845 he went by 
steamboat from New York to New Orleans. 
The attractions of the latter city won his 
heart, and he bears testimony to the fact 
that they had not fallen off in 1859, when he 
visited it again. During the latter journey 
he went on to Mobile; and there he seems to 
have lost something of his usual rationality 
in fayour of a Southern lady, of whom he 
says that she was a brilliant talker and 
writer, and such a great traveller that she 
‘‘ knew everybody in the world worth know- 
ing.” This lady, it seems, was the only one 
of her countrywomen who did not bore the 
Prince of Wales during his visit. 

When his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was in New York, this lady chanced to be there, 
and was invited to a seat in the private box set 
apart for his Royal Highness, who was observed 
conversing with her with singular animation. 
Some one said to her, afterwards, “ How was it 
that the Prince, so silent with others, talked so 
much with you? ” 

“ For a very good reason,” she answered. “ You 
asked him how he liked the country and what he 
thought of us?—questions which embarrassed 
him. I asked him about his mother—to whom I 
had been presented—and his brothers and sisters. 
Of whom should a young man talk with anima- 
tion, if not of those he loves ?” 


It was this ‘‘delicate tact,” the writer 
adds, which made her one of the most pleasant 
persons he had ever met. 

On the way from Cleveland to Memphis, 
however, he was not proof against the different 
kind of attraction offered by the North. 

Two persons on the seat behind me were of 
scarcely less interest. One was a New York 
lady, young and pretty to the last degree, of the 
most delicate type of American beauty, with its 
pearly complexion, exquisite features, and little 
hands and feet. She was dressed for a long 
journey, and in a fashion that was singularly 
perfect. Her face was thoughtful as well as 
beautiful, her manner perfectly self-possessed, and 
a little that of a spoiled child, and she had a 
wonderful faculty of wrapping her pretty person 
in a full supply of shawls and making herself 
comfortable. Her travelling companion puzzled 
me, both in himself and in his relation to the fair 
lady. He called her “ Mees Fannee,” and treated 
her with a mingled politeness and familiarity. 
She kept him to English as much as possible, but 
he shied like a restive horse into French and 
Spanish. He turned out to be a Mexican general, 
whose name I had often seen in the newspapers, 
on his way from New York to take part in a civil 
war then in progress, and his somehow cousin, 
Mees Fannee, was going to New Orleans under his 
escort to join her married sister. 


At Memphis he saw a floating amphi- 
theatre—a circus on a steamboat, which 
carried up all the performers, both horses 
and men, and gave an exhibition at every 
town on the river, but nof on shore. 

Washington is described as a very sad 
city—‘‘an unfinished ruin which has no 
past and is not likely to have any future.” 
New York meets with better treatment. In 
this city the author was at one time assistant 
to Mr. Bennett of the New York Herald, of 
which journal he wrote three columns a day. 
His compositions, he fears, were ‘‘ sad trash ;” 
but they were frequently mistaken for Ben- 
nett’s, which was, doubtless, a consolation. 
He apologizes for taking up a considerable 
portion of this chapter with a laudation of 
the local shell-fish, on the ground that oysters 
and happiness are inseparably associated in 

memory, and that Rashad enjoyed more 
of both in New York than in any other 
place. Among the ‘“‘institutions” of the 
city he particularly notices dancing: If a 
great man-—or a small man who has made a 
t sensation—goes among them, the New 
orkers give him a ball, as a matter of 
course. Mr. Dickens, during his famous visit, 
had this inevitable testimonial accorded to 
him; and our author was there. 


So it was a ball at the Park Theatre—the Old 
Drury of New York—where the Cookes, and 
Keans, and Kembles had delighted us, that was 
fixed upon. There was a supper, I believe, and 
there was a series of tableaux vivans, representing 


some of the best scenes in the Pickwick Papers, 
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and the earlier works of the “immortal Boz.” 
I remember the immense crowd of the-‘ beauty 
and fashion” of New York that filled the theatre 
from its dancing-floor, laid over stage and pit, to 
the gallery. I remember the mixed committee, 
official, fashionable, and literary, and some who 
aspired to all these distinctions. I think Irvi 
and Cooper were there—I am sure of Halleck 
Bryant. Willis sported his ringlets there no 
doubt; and can I ever forget the beaming, rosy, 
perspiring face of the American Korner, General 
George P. Morris? There was a rush near the 
door, a flutter through the crowded theatre, a 
hush of expectation, a burst of “See, the con- 
quering hero comes,” and the author of Pickwick 
and the Uncommercial Traveller, with all of 
humour and pathos that lie between, burst upon 
our astonished and delighted vision. Then the 
cheers, then the waving of handkerchiefs from 
floor to boxes, and all the tiers—and tears, no 
doubt, of joy and happiness—and bouquets in- 
numerable, gave what expression was possible to 
the irrepressible enthusiasm of the hour. I ‘re- 
member Mr. Dickens as my eye caught him there, 
with all that throng around him, and he the 
cynosure of ten thousand eyes, allowing each 
person present the usual number. His hair was 
in the bright gloss of its youthful silken curls; 
his face was full, and ruddy with English health 
—not seamed, as now, with the thought and work 
of all these years. His dress was, I thought, 
sufficiently pronounced; but he was, on the 
whole, eminently satisfactory and sufficiently im- 
posing. It was hard to open a passage where two 
or three thousand people were crowding to see, 
and be near, and, if possible, shake hands with 
him, but, with tremendous efforts, he was escorted 
around the room. We tried to dance. Mrs. 
General Morris honoured the thrice-honoured 
author with her fair hand for a quadrille, but the 
effort to dance was absurd. 


Dr. Nichols also witnessed the reception of 
the Prince of Wales, but communicates no- 
thing new on the subject, unless it be some 
stanzas (surely not his own!) composed upon 
the occasion of the memorable ball during 
which the flooring gave way. Here are a 
few specimens of the composition, which we 
reprint without any remark upon their deli- 
cacy and good taste :— 

Then came the waltz—the Prince’s own— 

And every bar and brilliant tone 

Had music’s sweetest grace on ; 

But the Prince himself ne’er felt its charm 

Till he slightly clasped with circling arm 
That lovely girl, Miss Mason. 


Besides these three, he deigned to yield 
His hand to Mrs B. M. Field, 

Miss Jay, and Miss Van Buren : 
Miss Russell, too, was given a place— 
All beauties famous for their grace 
From Texas to Lake Huron. 


With Mrs. Kernochan he “ lanced,”’ 
With Mrs. Edward Cooper danced, 
With Mrs. Belmont capered ; 
With fair Miss Fish, in fairy rig, 
He tripped a sort of royal jig, 
And next Miss Butler favoured. 


The writer, by the way, who gives an in- 
teresting account of the periodical press of 
America, does not endorse the usual objec- 
tions to its ‘‘tone”’ made by English travel- 
lers. The latter condemn the American 
journals, he says; but ‘‘ the Americans, on 
the other hand, find the English papers dull, 
stilted, heavy, and wanting in variety and 
vivacity.” Comic journals, like Punch, he 
observes, do not succeed ; not because comedy 
is disliked, but because it is so well appreci- 
ated that the seriousjournals have to be more 
or less comic in order to obtain public favour ! 
With regard to books, he is severe upon the 
piratical publishers, and also upon American 
readers, who will not believe in one of their 
own writers until the stamp of British a 
proval has been placed upon his works, 
art — pictorial, musical, or dramatic — there 
is the same discouragement to American 
ability. 

Touching upon the professions, the author 
tells us that lawyers (who are both barristers 
and solicitors) must undergo a careful train- 
ing, but a doctor may be-made with very 
little, and in some States none at all—no 
licence nor degree being required for practice, 
which is open to any man ! : 
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We are in the habit of considering 
American peculiarities of speech as common 
to the whole nation. But it seems we make 
a mistake :— 

Many English writers habitually confuse the 
American idioms and peculiarities of the East, 
West, and South. It is as if one should mix up 
Scotchman, Irishman, and Cockney. Yet this is 
done weekly in the papers and nightly on the 
stage. It is possible to travel through America 
without meeting many specimens of the thorough 
Yankee, the broad Western max, or the distinctive 
Southerner of the strongest type; but they all 
exist abundantly. There are districts in New 
England, in the rough mountain regions, where 
the Yankee flourishes as grotesque in attire and 
r cger as was ever described in story or seen upon 
the stage. Western and Southern peculiarities 
are still more common. I know of no good phy- 
siological reason why a Yankee should talk 
through his nose, unless he got in the habit of 
shutting his mouth to keep out the cold fogs and 
drizzling north-easters of Massachusetts Bay. It 
is certain that men open their mouths and broaden 
their speech as they go West, until, on the Missis- 
sippi, they tell you “thar are heaps of bar over 
thar, whar I was raised.” Southern speech is 
clipped, softened, and broadened by the negro 
admixture. The child learns its language from 
its negro nurse, servants, and playmates, and this 
not unpleasant taint is never quite eradicated. 
Besides peculiarities of articulation and enuncia- 
tion, there are forms of expression peculiar to and 
characteristic of each section of the American 
States. A Yankee does not swear; he says, 
I vum, I swon, I swow, I vow, darn it, gaul 
darn your picter, by golly, golly crimus; and uses 
other mean and cowardly ways of whipping the 
devil round the stump. The Western man has 
no trouble about swearing, and has a remarkable 
breadth of expression. He is catawampously 
chawed up; while the Yankee is a gone sucker, or 
describes himself as ‘‘so as to be crawlin’.” He 
talks of spunkin’ up to an all-fired, tarnation, slick 
gall, clean grit, I tell yeou neow. He civilly 
invites you to hold yer yop. He lets on that he 
felt kindey streaked, by golly! He describes a 
man as beikg handsome as a picter, but so darna- 
tion ugly; or as a thunderin’ fool, but a clever 
critter as ever lived —ugly being Yankee for 
wicked, and clever for good-natured. A plain 
girl is as homely as a hedge-fence, but a Yankee 
may have a kinder sneakin’ notion arter her. He 
boasts that he is a hull team and a hoss to let. 
You can’t tucker him eout. It beats all natur 
heow he can go it when he gets his dander up. 
He has got his eye-teeth cut, true as preachin’. 
He gets ho ng mad, and makes all gee again. 
He is d ul glad to see you, and is powerful 
sorry you enjoy such poor health ...... 
In the south-west is found the combination of 
Western and Southern character and speech. 
The south-western man was born in old Kaintuck, 
raised in Mississippi, is death on a bar, and 
smartly on a painter fight. He walks the water, 
outhollers the thunder, drinks the Mississippi, 
calculates that he is the genuwine article, and that 
those he don’t like aint worth shucks. He tells of 
a fellow so poor and thin he had to lean up agina 
saplin’ to cuss. He gets as savage as a meat axe. 
He > es about, and blows up like a steamboat. 
The Southerner is mighty glad to see you. He is 
to be powerful lazy, and powerful slow; but, 
if you visit him where he has located himself, he’ll 
g° for you to the hilt agin creation, that’s tatur. 

hen people salute each other at meeting, he 
says they are howdyin’ and civilizin’ each other. 
He has powerful nice corn. The extreme of 
facility is not as easy as lying, but as easy as 
shootin’. A man who has undressed has shucked 
+ gl bs make a bet with a man is to size his 
pile. ankees guess everything—past, present, 
and future ;~ Southerners abee Lae " deediaie. 
~ these peculiarities of speech would fill a small 
volume. 


As we must not fill a volume ourselves, 
our extracts must come to a close; the 
following, however, is too to be lost. 
The est work in the south-west, it seems, 


is often performed by Irish and German 
labourers. 


A speed wished a negro to saw off the limb of 
a hig tree, which’ seemed in danger of falling. 
* Pose, massa, you hire Irishman to do dat ’ere 
= “Why so, Pete? Why should I hire an 
Irishman when you can do it?” “ Why, massa, 
if dis nigger falls and breaks his neck you lose 
fifteen hundred dollars ; but you give Irishman a 
> and if he breaks his neck ‘taint nothin’ to 





Our selections have been made for their 
own sakes rather than in illustration of the 

neral character of the work, which, apart 
con politics, as we have said, contains much 
clever writing, and not a little information, 
classified just sufficiently to be consecutive, 
and to follow in natural order. 8. L. B. 








THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S 
CHARGE. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese and Pro- 
vince of Calcutta at the Second Diocesan and 
First Metropolitan Visitation of George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta; 
Metropolitan in India and Ceylon. (Calcutta: 
Hay & Co; London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


E Charge of the ype Calcutta is, 

next to the Charge of the Bishop of St. 
David's, the most valuable that has appeared 
within the last three years. The Bishop of 
London’s Charge of 1862 was, no doubt, of 
great importance at the time in calming the 
agitation of the Church by welcome counsels 
of wisdom and moderation, and he was ne- 
cessarily prevented, by the position which he 
was to occupy as a judge, from entering 
beforehand into the theological merits of the 
questions stirred in the recent controversies. 
The decisions of the two chief Prelates of 
India and of Wales are of the more value 
from their undesigned coincidence (at least 
on the most essential points) both with each 
other and with the great judgment of the 
Privy Council, which has just declared the 
law of the Church on the most important of 
the issues brought before them. 

We could not forbear to call attention to 
this first principal result of the Charge of 
Bishop Cotton. The two English primates, 
whose courage in supporting Dr. Wilson’s 
liberty on the question of Eternal Punish- 
ment and Dr. Williams’s liberty on the 
question of Imputed Righteousness we thank- 
fully admire, still dissent from the judgment 
on the great question of Inspiration. But 
their dissent is fully counterbalanced by the 
unbiassed adhesion of the Metropolitan of 
India. 

From this immediate result of the Charge 
we pass to its general contents. Of the first 
portion, relating to India, we will say nothing, 
except that it is marked by the vigorous 
thought, calm disinterestedness, and unaf- 
fected piety so characteristic of the Bishop 
in his humbler sphere in England, and that, 
in its comprehensive regard to wider in- 
terests than those of the mere machinery of 
the Church—the interests of the army, the 
government, the schools, the English set- 
tlers, the educated Bengalees—he has shown 
himself a worthy disciple of Arnold. Two 
passages we select—rare tributes to the 
excellences of other communions—such as 
add twofold force to any word that he says 
on behalf of his own Church, and his own 
prospects of evangelizing India. 


I have had opportunities, in the course of my 
journeys, of conversing with persons well acquainted 
with the working of Roman Catholic convents ; and 
on one point a uniform testimony is given, and a 
contrast sometimes drawn unfavourable to our 
Protestantism. It is said that the nuns are 
altogether devoted to the duties which they under- 
take, that their care of their pupils never falters, 
that they regard it as essentially a religious work, 
and give themselves wholly to it as a part of the 
ministry of Christ’s Church. The first requisite 
therefore for a Protestant girls’ school is that those 
entrusted with its management should show a 
like devotion..... 

It was the special glory of Alexander Duff 
(the Presbyterian Missionary) that, arriving 
here in the midst of a great intellectual move- 
ment of a completely atheistic character, he at 
once resolved to make that movement Christian. 
When the new generation of Bengalis, and too 
many, alas ! of their European friends and teachers, 
were talking of Christianity as an obsolete super- 
stition, soon to be burnt up in the pyre on which 
the creeds of the Brahmin, the Buddhist, and the 
Mahometan were already perishing, he suddenly 
burst upon the scene with his unhesitating faith, 
his indomitable energy, his varied erudition, and 
his never-failing stream of fervid eloquence to teach 
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them that the Gospel was not dead or sleeping, 
not the ally of ignorance and error, not ashamed 
or unable to vindicate its claims to universal 
reverence, but that then, as always, it was march- 
ing forward in the van of civilization, and that 
the Church of Christ was still the light of the 
world. 

We pass on to the Bishop’s general remarks 
on the questions interesting to the Church of 
England and to Christendom at large. 

is views of the vexed questions of 
Liturgical Revision amount to this—that 
there is more to be said for the disputed 
passages than is generally supposed; that 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed are patient of a Christian meaning, and 
the words in the Ordination Service of a 
Protestant meaning; and that the words of 
the Burial Service express a wholesome 
doctrine of Christian charity, though at times 
uncongenial to the bystanders. Still, on 
each of those points he considers amendment 
or explanation not only possible but desir- 
able; and he adds, with some emphasis, a 
recommendation to reconsider the whole 
relation of the Prayer Book to the passages 
of the Bible extracted in it. It is doubtless 
true that in these extracts, more than in any 
other single point, the inquiries of critical 
science come into collision with statements 
implied or contained in the Church services. 
The general question of Canonicity and In- 
spiration is left in the Liturgy and Articles 
as free as any one could wish. But every 
Biblical scholar must regret the unfortunate 
division of the chapters in our Lessons; the 
unfortunate disregard of the arrangement 
and value of the sacred books in the selection 
of lessons—as, for example, in the omission 
of the fortieth of Isaiah (the key-note of the 
whole section that follows) and the omission 
of nage part of the Apocalypse — or, 
again, the prominent insertion of spurious 
texts—like 1 John vy. 7—which read like 
the pious frauds of the Middle Ages rather 
than like faithful representations of the 
Word of God. The Burial Service, it seems, 
has its own peculiar difficulty in India. 
The Bishop is content, on the whole, with 
the American solution. 

His remarks on the numerous subscriptions 
required from the clergy almost anticipate 
the terms in which the recent commission 
has been issued for their revision and simpli- 
fication. Such a step will be good as far as 
it goes. Perhaps it 1s all that, in the present 
excited state of the public mind, can be 
ventured upon. But, if the existing forms 
of subscription are still retained, the radical 
evil of the system will not be remedied, nor 
will the Church be restored to the state in 
which it was before these subscriptions were 
imposed upon it by the jealousy and violence 
of old contending parties in Church and 
State. 

The part of the [Charge, however, which 
will be read with the deepest interest is that 
to which we have already referred at the 
outset—the treatment of the general questions 
of Biblical criticism and inspiration. And 
here it is that his voice, coming as it does 
from a metropolitan see only second in im- 
portance in the English Church to that of 
Canterbury, speaks with such peculiar force. 
First, of all the bishops—more distinctly even 
than the Bishop of St. David’s himself—he 
grapples with the question in detail; he 
attacks in its stronghold the unhappy su- 
= of verbal inspiration, of which it 

been said that it has produced more 
infidels than any other single cause; and he 
treats the authors of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
and the Bishop of Natal, if not with constant 
fairness, yet with courtesy and candour and 
forbearance. We turn over page after page, 
with oe of mingled grief and thankful- 
ness—grief at the thought how much of bit- 
terness and evil-speaking and idle waste of 
speech might have been saved had this 
Charge, or anything like it, come down with 
the weight of episcopal authority on the 
panic of 1861; thankfulness at the reflection 
that, in the vast province of India, the clergy 
should have at their head a chief pastor who, 
by this example of moderation and truth- 
fulness, eyen more than by his direct in- 
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structions, is able to guide and raise their 
thoughts above the passions of ecclesiastical 
- warfare. 

But the Bishop’s direct instructions are 
full of wisdom. They amount briefly to 
these three conclusions:—1. That in our 
definition of Inspiration we can be guided 
only by the evidence of facts; 2. That those 
facts contradict tbe doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration or inspiration by dictation; 3. That 
they require the belief in a special inspiration 


in the Bible beyond what is found in other 
books. 
For the 


roof of these positions we refer to 
his own Charge. The frat point is one of 
immense importance to the calm and truthful 
consideration of the subject, and is that which 
was well set forth by Professor Jowett in his 
Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture. It 
is the second on which the Bishop of Calcutta 
expends his chief force; and it is difficult 
to imagine how even the Bishop of Man- 
chester could resist the arguments with which, 
from various readings, from acknowledged 
discrepancies, from the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the New, from its dangerous 
tendencies, from its obliteration of the variety 
of character and form, which is one of the 
main characteristics of the Bible,—he puts 
down as untenable the strange doctrine that 
a belief in a literal inspiration is indispensable 
to the truth of Christianity. In the esta- 
blishment of the third point—viz., that there 
is a special inspiration in the sacred books— 
he is not so precise. But his main position— 
‘* that the Old Testament has certain features 
which belong to no other literature, and 
which fix upon it at once the seal of a Divine 
purpose ”’—is not only true, but, as far as 
we know, has not, at least by any English 
theologian, been controverted. It is asserted 
over and over again by every one of the 
Essayists who treats of the subject at all. They 
might question, as the Bishop of St. David’s 
has questioned, the statement that ‘‘the 
writers of the Bible claim a direct inspiration 
for themselves” —asstatement which, though 
it be true of the Prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment, and (in a less degree) of the Apostles in 
the New, is certainly not the case with re- 
gard to the authors of the historical books of 
either Testament, or of the books of Job, 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, or (except in 
afew instances) of the Psalms. Still, there is 
everywhere within the Church a disposition 
to recognise the presence of the Divine Spirit 
in the sacred writers, and to dwell on the 
peculiarities which distinguish the Bible 
from all other books. 

This leads us to the only qualifying re- 
marks we have to make on the Bishop’s 
Charge. The first is—that, as we have jus 
implied, he has fallen into the general tone of 
treating as sceptical and hostile works of 
which the avowed principle (however much 
he may differ from them in detail) is exactly 
the one which he has himself successfully 
advocated, or which has been taught by per- 
sons whom he himself no doubt would regard 
with admiration and reverence. He must 
know, on reflection, that there is no real dif- 
ference in the view entertained of the Bible by 
Bishop Colenso, whom he so severely blames, 
and by Professor Goldwin Smith, whom he so 
highly commends. He must know that the 
doubts as to theauthorship of Danieland of the 
Pentateuch, which he treats as matters of 
such extraordinary gravity, were entertained 
and expressed by one whom he himself would 
regard asamongst the best of Christians— Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby—and have been elaborated 
with the utmost ingenuity by the great 
scholar Ewald, whose benefits to the whole 
Christian world no one would more thank- 
fully acknowledge than himself. We do not 
mean that he is expected to express an 
agreement with any of these views, or with 
any of these writers. But, to treat them as 
sceptics, as arguing against this or that 
Christian doctrine,* and hostile to the truth of 
religion, is a mere facon de parler, adopted 

* This is conspicuous in what he says (p. 29) respecting 
sacrifice. He may have a different view of sacrifice from that 
entertained, for example, by Mr. Maurice. But no one ought 


to 5 of Mr. Maurice as denying a doctrine which he 
is sloop professing, and sincerely professing, to uphold. 








from the passing invectives of the day, and 
unworthy of the lofty spirit which breathes 
through most of the Charge. We cannot but 
regret, as a special instance of this tendency, 
that he allows himself to pledge our blessed 
Lord’s authority to such doubtful questions 
as the composition of the Pentateuch, ‘‘ for- 
bidding us even to listen to such conjectures as 
that the Pentateuch was forged [the word 
seems chosen as if expressly to give offence ] 

artly by Samuel, and partly by Jeremiah.’ 

hat it was ‘‘ forged ’—that is, ‘‘ written after 
the time of Moses ”—by either of those two 
great prophets, may be a groundless hypo- 
thesis; but that it is consistent with the 
deepest reverence for them, and for our Lord, 
is manifest from the fact that the later date 
of at least large parts of the Pentateuch is 
maintained by Ewald, by Jerome, and by 
Bishop Cotton himself (p. 73). The whole 
question of the limitation of our Lord’s know- 
ledge, and of the possible condescension of 
His language to the belief of the age on these 
critical questions, has been so well set forth 
by Bishop Thirwall in his last Charge as to 
need no further discussion here. 

These blots in the Charge of the Bishop 
of Calcutta are, we doubt not, the incrus- 
tations—must we say the necessary incrus- 
tations ? — of the habits of high station on 
a mind in itself most free, generous, and 
patient. We make all allowance for the 
difficulties in which a bishop finds himself in 
the present day in England—possibly even 
more in India. All honour to the prelate 
who, on the whole, has risen so far above them. 
And it is with a peculiar zest, sharpened 
by this sense of the many temptations to the 
contrary, that the friends of Bishop Cotton will 
trace the man underneath the prelate—not 
merely the single mind and the high Christian 
spirit which breathed through his public 
exhortations and his public conduct at Marl- 
borough and at Rugby, and which pervade 
all those admirable exhortations to a better 
mode of theological controversy in the close of 
his Charge (p. 82—86), but also the genuine, 
kindly, genial friendliness with which he 
discusses the question of his metropolitan 
position in the Preface, or the dry humour, 
more cogent than many a grave rebuke, with 
which, in the Appendix, he places the ridi- 
culous presumption of Mr. Burgon side by 
side with the unseemly arrogance of Dr. 
Donaldson and Dr. Williams. Long may he 
live to be the guide and light of the vast 
Empire whose spiritual interests are com- 
mitted to his care; late, as far as India is 
concerned, may he return to his native land, 
but not, we trust, too late to be greeted once 
more by his countless friends, and to give 
the benefit of his wise and fatherly counsel 
to a Church which sorely misses him. 





NOTICES. 

The History of the Church of England, from 
the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. Geo. G. Perry, M.A. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. 3. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)— 
Txis concluding volume of Mr. Perry’s history 
embraces the period from 1688 to the present 
time. It scarcely touches, however, the Church 
history of the nineteenth century. It is a sketch 
of the most obvious external features of the his- 
tory of the Church of England during the eigh- 
teenth century. Mr. Perry makes no pretence of 
having given himself much trouble in the compo- 
sition of his history. His authorities are common 
accessible books, especially the received biogra- 
phies of eminent churchmen; and the style is 
slovenly and superficial, ringing the changes fre- 
quently upon such phrases as “ the cause of reli- 
gion” and “the best interests of the Church of 
England.” Readers who do not expect too much 
from this volume may find in it a summary of 
Church affairs during a period which brought 
little honour to the Church, but in which many 
questions of modern interest were discussed, 
written in an easy style, and in a moderate, sen- 
sible spirit. Mr. Perry is, apparently, a good 
Churchman, belonging to no party, and desirous 
of doing justice to nonconformists as well as to 
opposing schools in the Church. He is very well 
satisfied with the present condition of the 
Church, in which he says, “a union of opposing 
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elements, combined with the characteristic of this 
age, which is energy and vigour, has happily in- 
augurated a genuine revival.” : 

In the Tropics. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. 
With an Introductory Notice by Richard B. Kim- 
ball, author of “St. Leger.” (Sampson Low & 
Co. Pp. 306.)—Wuertuer the revolution which 
has been going on lately in San Domingo will 
affect materially the welfare of settlers in that 
wonderfully productive island in the West India 

up it is hard to say; but it is perfectly clear, 

m the “ settler’s” account in the book before 
us, that no better spot could be chosen by the 

iculturist on which to plant a home, and round 
which he could sooner gather all the elements of 
comfort and independence. The “Settler in San 
Domingo,” who here gives us his twelvemonths’ ex- 
perience, and furnishes us with his detailed doings, 
from month to month, as to clearing, planting, 
and ornamenting his little home, is an intelligent, 
hard-working Yankee; and the independent little 
farm, which became his after a year’s labour, 
springs up upon the mental vision, with its house 
and outlying fields, its fruit-groves and its clear- 
ings, with all the vividness of reality ; and, in 
closing the book, we are constrained to say that 
his perseverance and intelligent industry fully en- 
titled him to his great happiness. Without going 
so far in our praise of literary ability as Mr. 
Richard B. Kimball, who writes the mtroductory 
notice, and who says his book reminds him of the 
finer passages of Defoe—although it must always 
be kept in mind that, other things being equal, 
the narrator of facts has always a certain advan- 
tage over the weaver of fiction—we certainly con- 
sider the “ Settler in San Domingo’s” work one of 
the most charming and instructive books of the 
kind which has come into our hands for a very 
long time. In the present agitation about slavery 
there is one passage from our young settler to 
which Mr. Kimball points, and to which we also 
would draw attention, which runs thus :—‘ The 
most manly workers I have seen in this country 
are white men. Under the warm sun of the 
tropics, white working men and machinery will 
yet open the grandest field of civilization ever 
realized.’”” Coming from such source such a pas- 
sage has immense significance. 

The Palm-Tree. By 8S. Moody, author of 
“What is your Name?” “The Fairy Tree,” &c. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (Nelson and 
Sons. Pp. 448.)—A cnarMING book, beautifully 
illustrated with chromo-lithographs. The enthu- 
siasm of our authoress will readily be understood 
when we know from what she tells us in the 
preface that her own “ birthplace was the ‘ region 
of palms,’ and that her earliest recollection of 
the face of nature is of the sea-coast of a West 
India island fringed with cocoa-nut palms.” The 
book was “expressly written,” she tells us, “to 
illustrate the Psalmist’s similitude, and to include 
all the Scripture notices of palms. It has been 
the writer’s earnest aim throughout to endeavour, 
by unfolding the countless lovely analogies sug- 
gested by her subject, to interest the reader in 
the palm-tree, servant of God and friend of man.” 
The “endeavours” of our authoress have, we 
think, been successful. 

La Belle Cordiere and her Three Lovers. 
By M. Saintine. (Hachette & Co. Pp. 275.) 
—On a plateau of Mont Ventoux, overlooking 
Carpentras in Provence, lived “the pretty rope- 
maker :” and our readers will readily understand 
that the times were full of novelty and enterprise 
when we tell them that the period chosen by our 
author is towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Europe was one wide battle-field. The 
Spaniards were trying to hold their own against 
the Moors; the English were trying to get more 
than their own by seizing on France; Germany 
was in a chronic state of war; the principalities 
and duchies of Italy were the prize of the most 
daring, and were not unfrequently in the hands of 
organized marauders, or free-lances ; and the Pope 
himself lived at Avignon, From the famous 
school at Carpentras three young students were 
in the habit of climbing Mont Ventoux, and upon 
one occasion they saw Odette, “the pretty rope- 
maker,” and all of them loved her. The names 
of these three students are—Nicolas Lorenzo, the 
son of a tavern-keeper; Francis of Arezzo, 
the son of a rich burgher; and William of 
Montreal, a young Provengal gentleman. A 
Jewish sorceress had predicted that each of them 
would touch the crown, but one alone would keep 
it; and it is in working out the prophecy that 
M. Saintine exhibits his fine qualities as an artist. 
The social, religious, and political life of the period 
he seems to have studied carefully, and, in a great 
measure, to have mastered; and the more difficult 
task of making his personages move naturally in 




















their spheres and in consistency with their respec- 
tive characters, the growth of which he is careful 
now and then to show, he has also accomplished. 
The three lovers of the pretty ropemaker become 
afterwards mighty men. William of Montreal 
became the renowned Fra Moriale, the chief of the 
finest body of free-lances that ever fought for pay 
and plunder; Nicolas Lorenzo became the grand 
Rienzi, twice tribune of Rome; and Francis of 
Arezzo, who, of the three, alone kept the crown, 
is known to us as the immortal Petrarca. M. Sain- 
tine’s tale is beautifully told, and his model seems to 
have been more De Vigny than Dumas. 

The Song of Songs (the voice of the Bridegroom 
and the voice of the Bride?), divided into Acts 
and Scenes, with the Dialogues apportioned to 
the different interlocutors, chiefly as directed by 
M. the Professor Ernest Renan, rendered into 
verse from the received English translation, and 
other versions. By Joseph Hambleton. (Triibner 
& Co. Pp. 48.)—We are indebted to Mr. 
Hambleton for giving us the version of “ The Song 
of Songs,” but we should have been ten times 
more so hed he, on this occasion, resisted his 
habit of verse-making, and arranged for us the 
“received version” just as M. Renan directs. 
“The Song of Songs” has, to Western ears, 
taken its form for ever, and no versifier can alter 
it. Todo so would be-to paint the lily. As a 
versifier, Mr. Hambleton is smooth enough, and 
sometimes he comes pretty close to the original ; 
but he would require to versify like an angel 
before he could gather laurels from such a theme. 
Let us take the moral of the poem, as an example 
of his style, and see how he has versified it :— 


No mighty deluge can extinguish love, 

Nor rivers drown it. He that thinks to prove 
The power of gold to purchase love, shall end, 
Though all the treasures of his house he spend, 
By finding wealth is wasted upon naught ; 
Shame and confusion all that he hath bought. 


Now let us turn to our Bibles and read aloud :— 
“ Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it: if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly 
be contemned.” No! Mr. Hambleton; “the 
Song of Songs which is Solomon’s” is not to be 
versified. 

A Clergyman’s Self-Examination concerning the 
Apostles’ Creed. (Macmillan.)—A smaui duo- 
decimo of*fifty pages, containing reflections upon 
each of the articles in the Creed. The clergyman 
asks himself, with especial reference to his duty as 
a preacher of the Gospel, how far he has been 
faithfully holding and declaring to the people 
what he professes to believe. There is a very un- 
conventional earnestness about the meditations, 
and they indicate a strong conviction that ordi- 
nary teaching is not in the closest harmony with 
the Apostles’ Creed. The reader will have no 
difficulty in recognising the thoughts and manner 
of a very eminent clergyman. 

Mobius, Ueber die altnordische Philologie im 
Skandinavischen Norden. (Leipzig: Serig.)— 
Tuts is a reprint of a paper read before the Ger- 
man Philological Society at their last annual 
meeting, and it is one of the utmost importance 
for all Northern studies. After giving a survey 
of the formal disciplines of grammar, textual 
criticism and interpretation, the author illustrates 
the taken by the four prominent nationalities 
of the North—the Swedes, x orwegians, Danes, and 
Icelanders—in the development of these studies, 
more especially dwelling upon the progress made 
by the Norwegians after their having thrown off 
the Danish supremacy, under which Danish was 
the official language forced upon them. The 
various societies (four in Denmark and Iceland, 
two in Norway, one in Sweden) whose object is 
the promotion of Northern linguistics ; their organs, 
ond the men who are chiefly engaged in the work ; 
the questions “ What has been edited of ancient 
northern monuments?” and “ How has it been 
edited?” are next gone into. The monograph, 
full of erudition and critical acumen, concludes 


with a one investigation of the ical 
labours of Rask, Munch, and Gislason. We have 


rarely found so much invaluable information com- 
d in so small a space. 

Church Psalmody. A Collection of more than 
Two Hundred P. and Hymn Tunes, together 
with the best Single and Double Chants, Sanctuses, 
Responses, Glorias, &c. Edited by the Rev. B. F. 
Carlyle, late Vicar of Cam, Gloucestershire; the 
Music revised by William Haynes, Organist of the 
Priory Church, Great Malvern. _(Haddon.)—A 
coMPact little volume, with the music printed in 
clear legible type, accompanied by an index of 
measures, and of composers. 

The Foreign Enlistment Acts of England and 





America. The Alexandra and the Rams. By 
Vigilans. (Saunders, Otley, & Co. Pp. 124.)— 
AN earnest argument against the present Govern- | 
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ment prosecution. ‘“Vigilans ” seems familiar with 
the question he handles, and brings the powers ° 


a clear logical head as well as the warmth of 


partisanship to bear on it. 

Compensation to Landowners: being a Practical 
Digest of the Law of Compensation. By George 
V. Yool, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
&e. (W. Maxwell. Pp. 50.)—“ An attempt is 
made in the following pages,” says the preface, 
“to explain the subject of Compensation to 
Landowners in a manner which shall be as little 
embarrassing as possible to those who are not 
engaged in legal pursuits.” In glancing over the 
pamphlet we have come to the conclusion that 
our author’s attempt has been successful. 

England's Danger. The Admiralty Policy of 
Naval Construction. By James Chalmers. (Spon. 
Pp. 128.)—In this pamphlet it is argued that 
the Chalmers target is superior to any of those 
used by Government, and that its invention has 
been anything but well used by those in power. 
The author maintains his position by going 
largely into details and correspondence. 

The Innkeeper’s Legal Guide: What he must 
do, what he may do, and what he may not do. 
A Handy-Book to the Liabilities, limited and 
unlimited, of Innkeepers, Ale-house Keepers, and 
Refreshment-House Keepers, &c. With Verbatim 
Copies of the Innkeepers Limited Liability Act, 
the General Licensing Act, and Forms. By 
Richard T. Tidswell, M.A., Oxon, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, &c. (Lockwood and Co. 
Pp. 80.)—T is little hand-book was very much 
y seg and will be a boon to all the innkeeping 
class. 
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John Heywood. Simpkin, 2s. 

Le Fanvu (Joseph Sheridan). Wylder’s Hand. A Novel, 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 944. Bentley, 31s. 6d. 
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Many’s Mopern Expostror, Containing Alphabetical Col- 
lections of the most Usual and Expressive Words in the 
English Language; Carefully Divided, and Properly 
Accented, and the Meanings Given according to the Best 
and Most Recent Authorities ; and comprising the Latest ° 
Improvements in Words, Sounds, Accent, and Pronuncia- 
tion. For the use of Schools and Families. 12mo., pp. viii 
136. Leeds: Mann. Grattan. 1s. 

Mires (William). General Remarks on_ Stables, and 
Examples of Stable Fittings. Second Edition. With 
Thirteen Plates. ip. 8vo., pp. 98. Longman. lis, 

Miter (K. M., F.E.I.8.) Questions on the Marine Steam- 
Engine given to Engineers of the Merchant Service at 
Examinations for Certificates. With Examples for Prac- 
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j Simpkin. 1s. 
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Leeds: Hamer, 2d. 

Morray’s Encuish_Grammar, Abridgment of. Improved 
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a Member of the University. 18mo., pp. 180. Tegg. 1s. 

OxenDEN (Rev. Ashton). Parables of Lord, foap.8vo., 
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OXENDEN (Rey. Ashton). Plain History of the Christian 
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taining Hints on the Management of a Ship at Sea, at 
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Board Examinations. Sixth Edition. Improved and 
Enlarged. Cr. 8vo., sd., pp. 68. Sunderland: Reed. 
Simpkin. 's. 

Romanis (William, M.A.) Sermons preached at St. Mary’s, 
Reading. Second Series. With a Speech-day Sermon 
preached at Christ’s Church, London, before the Governors, 
Masters, and Scholars of Christ’s Hospital. Feap. 8vo., 

Macmillan, 6s. 

Peculiar; a Tale of the Great Transition. 

Authorized Edition. Three 

Hurst and Blackett. 


pp. xii—325. 
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Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. x—939. 
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SHAKESPEARE. The First Folio Edition of 1623. Repro- 
duced under the immediate supervision of Howard 
Staunton. From the Originals in the Libraries of Bridg- 
water House and the British Museum, by Photo-Litho- 
graphy. (In 16 Parts). Part 1, Folio, pp. xvi—46. Day 
and Son, 10s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


= its meeting of Saturday last the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques elected Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick of London as corresponding 
member, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Archbishop Whately. The Académie then 
proceeded to consider the claims of the various 
candidates for the position of foreign associate, 
left vacant by Lord Macaulay’s death. The special 
commission appointed to consider and report on 
this matter has recommended Mr. Grote, the well- 
known historian, as most worthy to receive the 
honour. ‘The election will take place on Saturday 
(this day). 

Her Majesty has nominated the Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, M.P., Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Dr. William Sharpey, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, to be Members of the 
Senate of the University of London. Mr. Card- 
well succeeds the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
The third vacancy in the Senate, which occurred 
about the same time, and for which the names of 
three candidates were presented to her Majesty 
by the Convocation of the University, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. R. N. Fowler. 

In the New York Albion of the 16th of January 
appeared a biographical sketch of Thackeray by 
Mr. Sala. 

Tue poll for the vacant office of University 
Librarian at Cambridge will be taken in the Arts 
School on Friday next. The Rey. John E. B. 
Mayor, of St. John’s College, whose qualifications 
are pre-eminent, has offered himself as a candidate. 

Mr. THACKERAY’S unfinished story, “ Denis 
Duval,” about to be published in the Cornhill 
Magazine, is, says the Publishers’ Circular, “ auto- 
biographical in form, starting with an early period 
in the reign of George the Third.” It is to be 
illustrated with woodcuts by Mr. Walker, the 
first after a design by Mr. Thackeray himself. 
The first three chapters, which are to appear in the 
forthcoming number of the magazine, are entitled 
respectively “The Family Tree,” “The House of 
Saverne,” and ‘* The Travellers.” 

THe Publishers’ Circular says :—“ Mr. Dick- 
ens’s new story, the first monthly part of which 
will be published on the Ist of May, will present 
a novel feature in being illustrated with wood- 
engravings by Mr. Marcus Stone, instead of the 
peculiar alternate comic and sombre steel-engrav- 
ings by Mr. Hablot K. Browne.” 

Messrs. Bacon & Co.’s first large sheet of 
their map of Denmark and the Duchies (to be 
completed in 14 sheets, 12 by 18 inches) has 
appeared. It shows every town and village, and, 
of course, Flensburg, Diippel, and the Island of 
Alsen. 

Tue Shakespeare Tercentenary movement in 
London has resumed progress. At the meeting 
of the General Committee on Monday last, the 
Duke of Manchester in the chair, the Hon. W. 
Cowper submitted the report of the Memorial and 
Site Committee. It recommends that the Green 
Park should be the site, and that the memorial 
should consist not of a mere statue on a pedestal, 
but of a statue “covered with an architectural 
canopy, cut off by long colonnades on all sides, in 
which might be secured sculptured illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s works and scenes’—the style of 
architecture to be that of the Elizabethan age. 
The report was adopted, and Mr, Cowper, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Mr. Tite, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. Maclise, and Professor Donaldson were ap- 
yan as a committee to carry out the scheme. 

arious other announcements of intentions and 
preparations for the 23rd of April were made, 
including a concert of Shakespearian music to be 
arranged by Mr. Benedict. Mr. B. Webster 
pleaded for assistance in founding a school for the 
children of players, and attention to the suggestion 
was promised. 

Tue Crystal Palace Company are to erect a fac- 
simile of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon 
under the dome of the Palace, by way of an ap- 

ropriate celebration there of the Shakespeare 
ercentenary. 
. Some of our readers will be interested to learn 
that the renowned traveller Mr. J. J. Benjamin, 
called Benjamin II. (as successor to the pa is 
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medixval Jewish traveller, Benjamin de Tudela), 
is at this present moment in London, en route for 
Arabia and China. When four-and-twenty years 
old, in 1845, he left his native country, Moldavia, 
impelled, like his Spanish predecessor, by an 
unconquerable desire to inquire into the fate of 
his co-religionists all over the inhabited globe, and 
more especially to endeavour to solye the hopeless 
riddle of the lost tribes. He went in 1846 and 
1851 through Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Kurdistan, Irak, Arabia, Persia, and the 
East Indies; in 1852-55 he travelled through 
Egypt, Tripolis, Barbary, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco; and, finally, from 1859 to 1862, he 
visited North America. Although chiefly intent 
upon his special self-imposed mission, his enthu- 
siasm has not stood in the way of his acquiring a 
mass of general information on geographical and 
other scientific points, which he has laid down in 
several works—such as “Une Année de Séjour 
aux Indes Orientales ;” ‘‘ Cing Années de Voyage 
en Orient,” “ Acht Jahre in Asien und Africa,” 
“Drei Jahre in Amerika,” &c.—works which 
have earned for him the highest commendations 
from men like Humboldt, Ritter, Petermann, 
Liebig, and many of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church abroad, not to mention autograph letters 
from royal personages and medalsforart and science 
bestowed upon him in Sweden and Hanover. The 
usual fate of enthusiasts has also overtaken Mr. 
Benjamin. He has sacrificed his own means in 
his voyages of exploration, and the proceeds of his 
books alone will scarcely enable him to continue 
his praiseworthy and perilous undertaking with 
any degree of comfort. We can only hope that 
both the general and the special interests to which 
he has devoted his life and his fortune will acquire 
for him the requisite assistance. After all the 
fables on the state of the Jewish remnants in 
Arabia and China, it would be well if some one 
could tell us something really authentic. A more 
competent man for this task could hardly be found 
than Mr. Benjamin. 

Drep, at his residence, 14, Bessborough Street, 
Pimlico, on Tuesday, the 16th of February, Dr. 
James R. Ballantyne. Oriental literature has 
sustained a severe blow in the loss of this inge- 
nious and prolific scholar. For many years Dr. 
Ballantyne was principal of the Government Col- 
lege at Benares, and, during his control of that 
institution, put forth, in connexion with ancient 
Indian literature, numerous publications which at 
once secured for him a foremost place among 
Sanskritists. If only for his noble edition of the 
great grammatical commentary, the “ Mahabhi- 
shya,” unhappily left unfinished, he will be re- 
membered with gratitude. About three years 
ago Dr. Ballantyne returned to this country from 
the East ; and his health, never very robust, from 
that time steadily declined. This lamented 
scholar has left a family, consisting of a wife and 
four children. His eldest son is a midshipman in 
the Royal Navy. 

Our archeological readers will be glad to hear 
that the Prince of Wales has become the President 
of the Archeological Institute in the room of the 
late Prince Consort, and that the Bartlow Hills 
are to be preserved from the vandalism of our 
modern railway-systems. The Prince of Wales 
has pre to the Society a copy of his photo- 
graphs of the Samaritan Pentateuch, taken during 
the visit of his Royal Highness.to Nablous. 

Unper the title of “The Sensational Williams ” 
there is an article in All the Year Round of last 
Saturday, protesting, with a good deal of sense, 
against the recent critical outcry against “the 
sensational”’ in literature, and vindicating the kind 
of interest called “ sensational” as an > Pome in 
much of our greatest literature of imagination. 
“To say nothing,” argues the writer, “of the 
supernatural regions of imagination and fancy, 
the actual world includes something more than 
the family life; something besides the placid 
emotions that are developed about the paternal 
hearth-rug. It has its sterner, its wilder, and its 
vaster aspects ; adventures, crimes, agonies; hot 
rage and tumult of passions ; terror, and bewilder- 
ment, and despair. Why is the literary artist to 
be shut out from the tragedy of existence, as he 
sees it going on around him? Why is it neces- 
sarily immoral to shadow forth the awful visita- 
tions of wrath and evil punishment, or to depict 


those wonderful and unwonted accidents of fortune | 


which are just as real as anything that happens 
between Brixton and the Bank, only of less fre- 
quent occurrence ? It is very easy to ery “Sen- 


sational!” but the word proves nothing. Let it 
be granted that such things are sensational ; but, 
then, life itself is similarly sensational in many of 
its aspects, and Nature is similarly sensational in 
many of her forms, and art is always sensational 
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when it is tragic. The Cidipus of Sophocles is in 
the highest sensational; so are half the 
plays of Shakes at a moderate computation ; 
so is the Satan of Paradise Lost; so is Raphael's 
Massacre of the Innocents ; so is the Laocoon ; 80, 
one may say, are the Oratorios of Handel, since 
they deal with tremendous elements of suffering 
and wonderment, of aspiration and triumph. 
Whenever humanity wrestles with the gods 
of passion and pain, there, of necessity, is that 
departure from our!diurnal platitudes which 
the cant of existing criticism denounces by this 
single word.” To drive home his remarks better, 
the author appends to them an imaginary criticism 
of Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth,” such as it might be 
supposed a modern reviewer of anti-sensation 
views would write if the play were coming out 
now for the first time. 

Tue word “ Bijou’’ is now defined by a recent 
Paris law case, arising out of a bequest in the will 
of the late Lord Henry Seymour, to express only 
a personal ornament. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co, have nearly ready— 
« Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain 
from 1783 to 1830,” by the late Sir George ©. 
Lewis, edited by Sir E. Head ;-“ Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia: Political and Social Sketches 
on Russia, Greece, and Syria in 1861-62-63,” by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Tilley, author of “ Japan, the 
Amoor, and the Pacific ;” and Mr. Forster’s “Sir 
John Eliot: a Biography.” 

Mr. Murray, beyond the list we gave in No. 
58, announces as forthcoming—* Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries in the Kingdoms of Siam, 
Cambojia, and Lao,” by Mr. Henry Mouhot, of the 
Royal Geographical Society; “The Diary of a 
Dutiful Son,” by the late T. G. Fonereau; a 
“ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Church 
History,” by various writers, edited by Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, uniform with the “ Dictionary of 
the Bible ;” and the forthcoming “ Dictionary of 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Biography,” which we have 
already announced; and the “ Life of General 
Sir William Napier, author of the ‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,’”’ edited by Mr. H. A. Bruce. 

Messrs. Macmiiian & Co. announce—“ Words 
and Places: Chapters on the Relations of Ety- 
mology with History and Geography,” by the 
Rey. Isaac Taylor; ‘The Maori King; or, the 
Story of our Quarrel with the Natives of New 
Zealand,” by Mr. J. E. Gorst, late Commissioner 
of the Waikato District, New Zealand; “ Stories 
of Number Nip,” by Mark Lemon; and a “ Modern 
Poem,” in twelve chapters, by Mr. William Alling- 
ham, under the title of “ Lawrence Bloomfield m 
Ireland.” 

“Ras and his Friends” is to have three new 
companions — “‘ Minchmoor,” “The Enterkin,” 
and “ Jeams, the Doorkeeper,” by Dr. John Brown, 
Besides these, Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas 
announce —“ Thoughts in Playtime; or, “the 
Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” by D’Arcy W. 
Thompson; a revised and enlarged edition of 
Lord Amberley’s article on “ Clerical Subscrip- 
tion,’ from the North British Review; and 
“The Earlier Years of our Lord’s Life upon 
Earth,” by the Rev. W. Hanna. 

“Tue Harmony of Science and Faith,” an 
attempt to prove the belief in Scripture far from 
incompatible with modern scientific discovery, by 
the author of “The Bible in the Workshop,” is 
announced by Mr. Macintosh. 

Tue Dean of Chichester’s third and fourth 
volumes of “The Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury” are announced by Mr. Bentley as 
in the press. 

‘“* Essays, Reviews, and Miscellanies,” by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, collected from his con- 
tributions to periodical literature, will be pub- 
lished in the course of the season, 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGate have pub- 
lished “ An Introduction to Kachchayana’s Gram- 
mar of the Pali Language ; with Appendix, Notes, 
&e., by J. De Alwis.” The book is printed at 
Colombo. 

AMONGST new American announcements are :— 
“Sordello, Strafford, and Christmas Eve,” by 
Robert Browning, and “Jean Paul Richter’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, including ‘ Campaner 
Thal,’ ‘ Quintus Fixlein’”’—both to be published 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Field of Boston. A new 


| novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes is announced by 


Mr. G. W. Carleton of New York, as is also 
“ Victorine,” a story reprinted from the Spring- 


| field Republican. 


France and Spain have recently been divided 


_into four and two provinces respectively for the 


urposes of the Propaganda of the Order of the 

esuits. The French provinces are denominated 
Provincie Galliz (Paris), Campanic,- Lugdunensis 
and Tolosana, 
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THe “ of Progress of the Geological 
Survey of ada, from its Commencement to 
1863,” illustrated with 498 woodcuts, has been 
published at Montreal. 

A yew Protestant version of the Scriptures is 
in the course of publication at Paris, the first 
number of which, containing Genesis, was pub- 
lished on the Ist instant. It is termed on the 
title-page : “ Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les textes 
hébreu et par une réunion de pasteurs et de 
ministres des deux Eglises protestantes nationales 
de France.” ; 

Les Ecoles de France is the name of a new 
literary and scientific journal published every 
Sunday at Paris, the first number of which 
appeared on the 3lst ult.—Folies Marseillaises : 
Revue artistique, causeries, thédtres, nouvelles, et 
littérature, a weekly paper published at Marseilles 
every Saturday, made its first appearance on the 
16th ult. 

THE Journal de Imprimerie et de la Librairie 
notices a copy of “ La Constitution de la Répub- 
lique, imprimée 4 Dijon TAn II.,” which is 
bound in leather, resembling brown calf, prepared 
from the skin of a human being. The book was 
in the library of the well-known collector, the late 
M. Villenave, whose house in the Rue de Vaugi- 
rard, with its books creeping up the walls from 
the street-door to the eaves, has been so inimitably 

described by Alexandre Dumas. A note in the 
hand-writing of a former possessor states the fact 
of the kind of leather in which the book is 
bound ; and this is placed beyond all doubt by a 
well-attested anecdote on the fly-leaf of the 
volume, accompanied by the original affiche :— 
“Le journaliste Galetti avait été accusé par la 
comité de salut publique d’avoir imaginé, dans un 
but de dénigrement, l’existence de tanneries de 
ng humaines. Un abonné du journal de Ga- 
etti lui sagem ur sa justification ce volume ; 
et c’est alors qu'il répondit par cette bien singu- 
liére affiche.” 

By an imperial decree the commission for the 

ublication of the Correspondence of Napoleon I., 
ounded in 1854, has been dissolved, after having 
brought out fifteen volumes, embracing the period 
‘to the Peace of Tilsit. A new commission has 
been formed, under the presidency of Prince Na- 
leon, cousisting of the following members :— 
alewski, Amédée Thierry, Comte de Laborde, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Colonel Favé. Every six months 
a report is to be sent in to the Emperor on the 
progress of the work. 

THE “Liberty of the Stage” in France has 
given rise, according to the Cowrrier dé Lyons, toa 
curious speculation. A floating theatre is to be 
erected for the special benefit of the inhabitants of 
the borders of the Sadne and Rhéne. It will 
consist of three vessels, one of which will contain 
the stage, the other the room for the spectators, 
and the third the actors. 

THE fourth year of the fourth series of Raumer’s 
“ Historisches Taschenbuch” hasappeared. Among 
the important essays which it contains we notice :— 
“Prince Andreas Kyrillowitsch Rasumodski: a 

ent of the History of Russian Diplomacy,” 
by J. H. Schnitzler; “Errant Knighthood,” by 
J. Falke; “Sicily and Palermo,” by Raumer ; 
“Social Life before and after the Reign of Terror 
in Paris,” by E. Kolloff, &e. 

BERLIN will soon possess no less than three 
English chapels. Two are being erected simul- 
taneously at this moment—one at the “ Anhalt 
Communication,’ the other near the Victoria 
Street. The chapel in the Monbijon Palace will 
likewise be continued. 

A cuRIOUS statistical item is the number of 
living possessors of Prussian orders and decora- 
tions. There are no less than 30,874 persons in 
this state of happiness. Aniions these are 16 
members of the Royal House of Prussia and 25 
foreign princes. The Order of the Fourth Class 
of the Red Eagle is held by 8158 persons. 

Two dramas, or rather operas, belonging to the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War have been re-edited 
—viz., Johann Risten’s “Das Friedewiinschende 
Teutschland und das Friedejauchzende Teutsch- 
land: Zwei Schauspiele (Singspiele) ;” with an 
introduction and musical appendix by H. M. 
Schletterer. There is not only a literary, but also 
a historical interest, attached to them. 

We t to have to announce the death of Dr. 
Moritz Veit of Berlin, a Prussian Liberal M.P. of 
great weight and a savant of high order. 

AN important work has been issued by Cotta 


in Stuttgart, entitled “Die Finanzverwaltung 
Frankreichs von Karl Ritter von Hock ”—the 


first thorough investigation of a rather delicate 


. Riistow, the military historiographer of the 
Italian campaign, has in preperstion—" Der Krieg 





zwischen Deutschland und Danemark, 1864, Poli- 
tisch-Militérisch bearbeitet :” with maps and 
plans. 

“ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN MEERUMSCHLUNGEN,” 
a novel in three volumes, by C. von Kessel, is an- 
nounced. 

SANSEVERINO, ‘“Philosophia Christiana cum 
Antiqua et Nova comparata;” Petzhold, “ Reise 
in Westlichen und Siidlichen Europaischen Russ- 
land im Jahre 1855;” Liebenau, “Die Tell- 
Sage zu dem Jahre 1230, historisch nach den 
Quellen beleuchtet ;” Schuller, “Maria Theresa 
u. Freiherr Samuel von Bruckenthal,”—are among 
the noticeable books published in Germany last 
week. 

A new German paper made its appearance a few 
weeks ago called Schleswig-Holsteinsche Zeitung. 
Its motto is: “Duke Frederick VIII. and the 
Constitution of the 15th of Sept. 1848!” 

Tue following new novels are announced :— 
“Hine wegyptische Kénigstochter,” by E. Ebers, 
in three volumes, and “ Von Saalfeld bis Aspern,” 
by H. Koenig, a continuation of the same author’s 
“ Clubbisten von Mainz,”’ three volumes. 

THERE has appeared at Athens: “ Publications 
de Observatoire d’Athénes,” by J. F. Julius 
Schmidt, director of the Athens Observatory. A 
second volume of the same author’s “ Beitrige 
zur Physikalischen Geographie Griechenlands”’ is 
in the press. 

THe last number of the ‘ Bulletin de l’Guvre 
des Pélerinages en Terre Sainte” contains, among 
other papers, “ Bulletin des Saints Lieux,” 
*19e Caravane,” ‘“ Congrés Catholique de Ma- 
lines,” “ Les An¢iens Pélerins,” ‘“ L’ Egypte et la 
Bible,” “ Un Pélerinage au XV, Siécle,” &e. 

Tue following small poem of Heine—hitherto 
unknown—has been found in a suppressed jour- 
nal edited by Bérnstein, in Paris :— 

SELBsT-IRONIE. 


Der Giirtner ernahrt sein Spaten, 
Der Bettler sein lahmes Bein, 
Der Wechsler seine Ducaten, 
Mich meine Liebespein ! 

Drum bin ich Dir verbunden, 

Du Madchen, fiir Dein treulos Herz; 
Viel Geld hab’ ich gefunden 

In meinem Liebesschmerz. 

Ich schrieb bei nichtlicher Lampe 
Den Jammer, der mich traf, 

Er ist bei Hoffmann und Campe 
Erschienen in klein Octay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


BIOGRAPHIES OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Moffat, 15th Feb., 1864. 

Srr,—You spoke so kindly of my little work, 
“Shakespeare: a Critical Biography,’ on 14th 
November last, that it seems almost ungrateful in 
me to enter a demurrer against any statement 
made in THE READER on a similar topic. But, 
as that book was got up at a cost to me which no 
sale is likely to compensate, I am all the more 
concerned about its repute. In your review of 
“ New Shakespeare Books,” 13th inst., you note 
ten documents as, “in Mr. Dyce’s judgment,” 
“ either spurious or strongly tainted with sus- 
picion,” which, you say, “‘ on the supposition of 
their authenticity, have been fused irrevocably 
into all our recent accounts of Shakespeare’s life.” 
In my little tractate, which discriminates between 
“the facts, fancies, forgeries, and fabrications ” 
regarding our dramatist, these papers are not 
fused into the biography, but are mentioned as in 
various degrees doubtful, while some are altogether 
condemned. As I was the first to notice the 
possibility of adopting the chronologico-critical 
system in Shakespeare-biography, and to take “a 
new departure” on the topic, you may permit this 
word of personal explanation. SamMoeEL NEIL. 


MODERN 








SCIENCE. 
RECENT PAPERS ON TERRESTRIAL 
MAGNETISM. 


HIN the last year we have received 
valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of this very important branch of physical 


in R 

Dae this period papers on the subject 
have been communicated to the Royal Society 
by its distinguished President General Sa- 
bine, as well as by the Astronomer-Royal ; 
while abroad, men of science, far from being 
idle, haye endeayoured to arouse the atten- 
tion of their respective governments, and 
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have in some cases secured their co-operation 
in the establishment and equipment of mag- 
netic observatories. 

It gives us pleasure to record, in proof of 
this, and as a new feature in the progress of 
this branch of science, the joint discussion by 
Sefior Capello of Lisbon and Mr. B. Stewart 
of Kew of certain photo s recording the 
mtg magnetic changes at these two 

aces. 

In order to lay before our readers a sum- 
mary of what has recently been done in 
magnetical science, we shall begin with two 
communications by General Sabine. This 
distinguished investigator, on the 15thof June 
last, laid before the Royal Society a paper 
containing the results of magnetic observa- 
tions at the Kew Observatory. Whether as 
an example of scrupulous and conscientious 
care in collecting observations, or of sagacity 
in interpreting them, a very high place must 
be assigned to this communication. It gives 
us pleasure to think that a scientific veteran 
like the President of the Royal Society should 
still, year by year, make contributions to our 
knowledge, the value, of these being very 
great from the sagacity and long experience 
of their author. 

General Sabine commences his paper by 
remarking upon the importance of separating 
the disturbed from the undisturbed observa- 
tions in any system of reduction. ‘‘It seems 
difficult to understand,” he says, ‘‘ how any 


one having the geese, | of examining the 


daily photographic records of a magnetic 
observatory can fail to discern in the mag- 
netic disturbances the systematic operation 
of laws depending upon the solar hours, and 
to perceive that these Jaws are different from 
those which govern the regular solar-diurnal 
variation (upon which the disturbances, 
whensoever occurring, are superposed). 

Perhaps we may here recall to our readers 
the method of separation which has uniformly 
been employed by General Sabine in his re- 
ductions. ‘Taking each month’s observations 
separately, and likewise considering each 
hour by itself, let us reject as disturbed any 
observation that differs by a certain fixed 
small amount from the normal of the month 
and hour, the normal itself having been ob- 
tained by recomputation after the omission 
of all disturbed observations. 

Now, we think our readers must acknow- 
ledge the paramount necessity of a separation 
as nearly complete as possible between the 
disturbed and the undisturbed results. For, 
if it be a truth that we have two descriptions 
of forces acting upon the magnet, one set 
being progressive and periodical, while the 
other is casual and transitory, and, further, 
if both of these have a daily range, but of a 
different character, it will at once be seen 
that it is a point of the very greatest im- 
portance to make their separation com- 
plete. But more especially is it necessary, 
when we wish to investigate the daily range 
of the undisturbed observations (which is 
comparatively small), that we should get rid 
of the disturbances for which the daily 
range is great. The very anxious care be- 
stowed upon this point by General Sabine is, 
we are certain, not misplaced; the proof of 
this being the results obtained, which bear 
every appearance of truth and accuracy. 

Let us, for instance, take the undisturbed 
observations, and consider the mean daily 
range throughout the year of the declination- 
magnet. Here we obtain a curve which is of 
precisely the same character for all stations 
of middle latitude in the northern hemisphere, 
and of precisely the opposite character for all 
such stations in the southern hemisphere. 

General Sabine shows in this paper that, 
for the four stations Toronto, Kew, Nerts- 
chinsk, and Pekin, the greatest westerly de- 
flection of the north end of the magnet takes 
place about two in the afternoon, while at 
the Cape of Good Hope and Hobarton we have 
the greatest easterly deflection at that hour. 

The diurnal variation which we have al- 
luded to is that for the mean of all the months 
in the year; but this is subject to a semi- 
annual inequality, which acts in the same 
direction for ali stations on the globe. 
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Its mode of action may be briefly stated as 
follows: — The mean daily variation curve 
from April to September, when the sun is in 
the northern signs, is on the east side of the 
October to March curve, from about midnight, 
or a little later, to about 10 A.M.; and on the 
west side of the October to March curve dur- 
ing the remainder of the twenty-four hours. 

e generality and beauty of these laws 
uite convince us that the process of separa- 
tion has been successfully employed, and the 
true daily range of the undisturbed observa- 
tions accurately obtained. Each simple and 
beautiful law is thus not only an object of 
interest in itself, but also powerfully guaran- 
tees the correctness of the method of reduc- 
tion. Such laws, like the stones of an arch, 
mutually support each other and the struc- 
ture of which they form a part; for symmetry 
and beauty, in science as well as in archi- 
tecture, inspire us with the assurance of 
stability. 

To come now to the disturbed observations. 
We have in this paper a synopsis of ninety- 
five of the principal listeieaaes of the mag- 
netic declination recorded by the Kew Photo- 
grams between January 1858 and December 
1862 inclusive, and a comparison of the 
laws of disturbances derived from these 
with the laws derived from the great body 
of disturbed observations. In both cases 
these laws are the same; but here the curi- 
ous fact ekes out that the easterly disturb- 
ances have a different diurnal curve from 
the westerly. As this difference appears at 
all stations—not always, however, in pre- 
cisely the same way—we may fairly believe, 
with General Sabine, that there are at least 
two simultaneous independent disturbing 
forces which affect the needle at every station, 
the position which it occupies at any moment 
being due to the combined operation of both. 

In connexion with this branch of the sub- 
ject we find in General Sabine’s paper a very 
valuable remark. He shows that the apices 
of the curves which record the easterly de- 
flections at Kew and Toronto, as well as the 
apices of the curves of westerly deflection at 
Pekin and Nertschinsk, al/ denote very nearly 
the same absolute time. This is a very im- 
portant observation in its probable bearing 
upon the theory of terrestrial magnetism. 

In this paper the lunar diurnal variation, 
and the secular change and annual variation 
of the magnetic elements, are also discussed ; 
but we are compelled reluctantly by want 
of space to pass from these subjects in order 
to notice another paper by the same author, 
in which magnetic observations taken at 
Port Kennedy by Captain McClintock are 
discussed and compared with others taken 
at Point Barrow by Captain Maguire. ‘‘ The 
first point,’’ remarks the author, ‘‘ established 
conclusively by this comparison is that the 
intensity of the disturbing force is consider- 
ably less at Port Kennedy than at Point 
Barrow—that is to say, less at the station 
which is nearest to the points of 90° of dip, 
and of the maximum of the total terrestrial 
magnetic force, than at the station which is 
more distant from those points. The indica- 
tion thus derived from the magnetic record 
at the two stations accords with tho fact of 
the far greater frequency of the Aurora at 
Point Barrow.” 

It appears also that the maximum of 
easterly deflection occurs at the same hour of 
absolute time at the two stations, and the 
maximum of westerly deflection at the same 
hour of local time. 

We pass now to the consideration of two 
papers on terrestrial magnetism by the Astro- 
nomer-Royal. The first of these is ‘‘ On the 
Diurnal Inequalities of Terrestrial Magnetism 
as deduced from Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1841 to 
1857,” and it wasread before the Royal Society 
on the 23rd of April last. 

The following method has been adopted 
by the author for the purpose of separating 
the disturbed from the undisturbed observa- 
tions :—‘‘ The days in which there prevailed 
a certain amount of magnetic disturbance 
(not defined numerically, but estimated by 
the judgment of the Superintendent of the 





Reductions) have been separated from the 
rest, and the means have been taken without 
these separated days.” . 

A list of the days omitted for the several 
years is then furnished ; and the author goes 
on to say :—‘‘ These numbers, as I believe, 
give a very fair measure of great magnetic 
disturbances in each year. ere is no ap- 
pearance of decennial cycle in their occur- 
rence,” 

With much respect for the distinguished 
author of this paper, we yet think that there 
is hardly any fact better established than 
that of a decennial cycle in magnetic distur- 
bances. In the first place, we gather from 
the observations at Toronto, Hobarton, and 
St. Helena that the disturbances at those 
places reached a maximum about the year 
1848 or 1849; and we know from the obser- 
vations at Kew that the aggregate magnetic 
disturbance was of nearly equal amount in 
1858, 1859, and 1860, whilst in 1861 there 
was a very considerable decrease. Besides 
this, indirect evidence in fayour of the cycle 
is afforded by the observations of aurors 
made by Mr. Stevenson of Dunse from 1838 
to 1859, which indicate a ten-yearly period 
as well as can be expected. Now few, we 
think, will be disposed to deny that an 
aurora is always accompanied by a magnetic 
disturbance, so that a cycle which holds good 
for the one phenomenon holds good also for 
the other. 

But, while the evidence in fayour of this 
cycle is very strong, we cannot affirm the 
same of the evidence against it afforded 
by a comparison of the number of days in 
the various years omitted as disturbed by 
the Astronomer-Royal. And, although he 
informs us that he has ‘‘ reasons which have 
induced him to separate entire days of dis- 
turbed observations from the general mass, 
instead of separating special observations 
on every day when the departure from the 
mean exceeds a previously defined limit,”’ for 
our own part, we should be extremely un- 
willing to accept a very approximate method 
which appears to lead to anomalous results 
in preference to a precise method which has 
been worked with much apparent success. 
Having adopted this method of separation, 
the Astronomer-Royal proceeds to discuss 
the undisturbed observations, and finds that 
every inequality of declination and horizontal 
force is much larger in the period 1841-1847 
than in the period 1848-1857. He remarks 
that some great cosmical change seems to 
have come upon the earth, affecting in a 
remarkable degree all the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

We have already seen that it is more 
particularly in discussing the undisturbed 
observations that an accurate method of 
separation becomes important, and we should, 
therefore, expect that the somewhat vague 
and approximate method of separation adopted 
by the Astronomer-Royal would tell power- 
fully in his discussion of the undisturbed 
observations ; we are, therefore, inclined to 
attribute the results obtained to a cause 
somewhat more circumscribed and less im- 
portantthan agreatcosmical change—namely, 
an imperfect separation of disturbances. 

No doubt, in addition to the ordinary 
method of treatment, it may possibly be of 
service to view certain storms as coherent 
wholes, and for this purpose to separate them 
roughly from the body of observations; but 
it is surely a very different matter to treat the 
remaining observations as undisturbed, and 
to use these for the purpose of ascertaining 
the ordinary daily variations with a precision 
sufficient to warrant the announcement of a 
great cosmical change. | 

We shall now shortly notice a second paper 
by the same author, entitled ‘‘ First Analysis 
of 177 Magnetic Storms registered by the 
Magnetic Instruments in the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, from 1841 to 1857.” In 
this paper the method adopted has been to 
separate the storm into two parts—one con- 
sisting of waves of long period, and the other 
consisting of irregularities of much more 
rapid occurrence. This method bears some 
analogy to that lately adopted by Mr. Stewart 
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of the Kew Observatory, in a on the 
same subject. It is x ana’ wht ip Thich may 
well supplement, but which, we think, should 
in no measure supersede, the more rigid 
method of reduction so successfully carried 
on by General Sabine. We trust to hear 
more from the Astronomer-Royal on this 
subject, and wait especially for confirmation 
of some interesting deductions made by Mr. 
Stewart when es together the peaks 
and hollows of the Kew curves. At the 
conclusion of his paper the Astronomer- 
Royal expresses a hope that five or six 
foreign observatories may be established and 

rovided with self-registering instruments. 
Ve are happy to think that this is already 
accomplished, and that we may shortly 
expect to obtain the photograms of such 
instruments from America, Jaya, St. Peters- 
burg, Coimbra, and Lisbon. 

From the last-named place we have already 
received an instalment of curves ; and one of 
the papers communicated to the Royal Society 
on last Thursday week was entitled ‘‘ A Com- 
parison of certain Traces produced simultane- 
ously by the Self-Recording oO aE UF tn 
at Kew and at Lisbon, especially of those 
which record the Magnetic Disturbance of 
July 1863,” by Setor Capello of the Lisbon 
Observatory, and Balfour Stewart of Kew. 
From this comparison the following results 
have been obtained :— 

1. In comparing the Lisbon curves together it 
is very interesting to observe that an increase of 
westerly declination is always simultaneous with 
a diminution of vertical force, and vice versd; and 
there is always a very nearly constant proportion 
between the ordinates of the two curves. The 
horizontal force curve, on the other hand, presents 
no striking likeness to the other two. It is con- 
cluded from this that there are at least two inde- 
pendent disturbing forces which jointly influence 
the needle at Lisbon, but that the declination and 
vertical force elements are chiefly influenced by 
one force. This confirms the remark of General 
Sabine, that there are at least two independent 
disturbing forces at every station. The small 
peaks and hollows (which denote small but abrupt 
changes) are generally simultaneous for the three 
curves. The direction of these is the same for the 
horizontal force and declination, while that for 
the vertical force is opposite. 

2. When the Kew and Lisbon curves are com- 
pared together there is a very striking likeness 
between the horizontal force curves; one pees 
somewhat less striking between the declination 
curves and very little likeness between the vertical 
force curves; also, corresponding points occur at 
the same absolute time for both stations. 

The Kew peaks and hollows are simultaneously 
produced at Lisbon in all the elements, but to a 
smaller extent than at Kew; also, the direction 
is reversed in the case of the vertical force, so 
that a sudden small increase of vertical force at 
Kew corresponds to a diminution of the same at 
Lisbon. 

Wetrust soon to obtain more of such compa- 
risons ; but those we have already received are 
sufficient to demonstrate the great advantage 
to be derived from self-recording instruments. 
In the numbers of the Bullettino Meteorolo- 
gico dell’ Osservatorio del Collegio Romano for 
April to July last, lately received from Rome, 
we have an interesting discussion by Padre 
Secchi on the connexion between magneticand 
meteorological variations. He chiefly brings 
forward as proofs of this connexion the un- 
failing magnetic irregularities that prevail 
with inconstant weather, the great depres- 
sions especially of the bifilar previous or sub- 
sequent to a tempest—any alterations in the 
wind being always indicated by the bifilar— 
and, lastly, the opinion that the aurora is a 
forerunner of changeable weather. While 
we are willing to acknowledge that there is 
some connexion between the two classes of 
phenomena, we nevertheless doubt much that 
this is of so marked a character as to be easily 
perceptible. It appears to us that the great 
objection to this theory is that already — 
against it by Mr. Allan Broun—yviz., 
magnetic changes are much mofe cosmical in 
their character than meteorological changes 
are generally supposed to be. e have seen 
that the march of the bifilar at Lisbon is 
almost identical in ap ce with that at 
Kew. Now, does not it necessarily follow, 
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if this theory is adopted, that we should have 
the same winds and weather at these two 
places? We think it does; while we also 
entertain little doubt that very frequently the 
weather is quite different at ‘the two stations. 

The learned director of the Roman Obser- 
vatory appears to think that atmospheric 
electricity is the immediate link to this con- 
nexion which he imagines to exist, and that 
this agent, when discharging itself into the 
soil, will naturally produce electric currents 
which will act upon the magnetic needle. 
No doubt, such currents do act on the needle, 
by whatsoever means these may be produced ; 
but we question very much whether they 
cause more than an inappreciable deviation. 

We rather incline to follow the view which 
regards these currents, not as the causes, but 
as the effects of magnetic changes. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, the earth is to be 
viewed as the soft iron core of a Ruhmkorff’s 
machine, the lower and denser strata of the 
atmosphere being the insulator, and the 
upper and rarer the secondary coil. 

ow, when a small, but sudden change 
takes place in the magnetism of the earth, a 
secondary current will be produced in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, where it 
will constitute an aurora, and also in the 
moist and conducting surface of the earth, 
where it will constitute an earth current ; and 
this current will be in one direction for an 
increase of the magnetism of the earth, and 
in the opposite direction for a diminution of 
the same. 

We think that this theory accounts for the 
fact that earth currents are particularly vio- 
lent when any abrupt (although perhaps small) 
change takes place in the earth’s magnetism ; 
and also for the fact that these currents very 


frequently change their sign duringa disturb- 


ance, while, nevertheless, the magnetic needle 
remains perhaps quite on one side of its nor- 
mal or undisturbed position. 

We are happy to think that this subject is 
engaging the attention of the indefatigable 
director of the Roman Observatory, and trust 
that soon something more definite will be 
known about the suspected relationship be- 
tweeh these two sciences, even although this 
should not be of so intimate a nature as some 
are inclined to suppose. 








THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 


ge Annual Meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
L ‘Society was held on the 12th inst., Mr. Warren 
De La Rue being elected President for the ensuing 
year—an appointment on which every Fellow of 
the Society may congratulate himself. Although 
uncheered by the time-honoured address and pre- 
sentation of the medal—events which in past years 
have made the second Friday in February a red- 
letter day among the Fellows—the meeting lost 
but little of its usual interest, thanks to the Secre- 
ny the Rev. C. Pritchard, who’had prepared the 
following admirable résumé of the recent progress of 
Astronomy, which we are glad to be able to give in 


extenso :— 
* The past year, if not remarkable for salient 
astronomical discovery, can scarcely fail to be 


memorable for the activity displayed in the many 
contributions which during its course have been 
made towards the perfection of astronomical 

. The most important elements of our 
Cette system are better known to us at its close 
than they were at its e ing; we have profited 
largely by the stores of knowledge treasured up 
for us by the labours and genius of astronomers, 
whose day of toil has long since closed; and we 
are every pepe ya more sensible of the 
intimate relation in which every branch of natural 
science stands to our own favourite pursuit, the 
chief of them all. 

“The correction made to the Sun’s Parallax 
may justly claim the foremost place in the 
annals of our astronomical year. The received 
value of this element, 8°56, adopted: by 
Encke from questionable observations of the 
last transit of Venus in 1769, has always been 
accepted by astronomers as simply provisional ; 
and, in ier kg cvern of more — 
means, ve iently waiting unti 
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very correction, thus patiently waited for, had 
been shown by Le Verrier to be all along, by 
implication, contained in the comparison between 
the theoretical and observed motions of Mars, 
Venus, and the Moon; and the improved value 
thus suggested by theoretical ps not st was 
adopted in his Solar Tables. Before him, Hansen 
had, in the year 1854, announced that the paral- 
lactic inequality in the lunar theory indicated the 
necessity of increasing the ng mee Subse- 
quently to Hansen and Le Verrier, M. Leon 
Foucalt has succeeded in determining the velocity 
of light by certain mechanical arrangements of 
considerable simplicity and easy repetition ; and, 
combining his result with the well-ascertained co- 
efficient of aberration, he has deduced a value of 
the solar parallax in satisfactory accordance with 
the amount assumed by Le Verrier. Mr. Stone, 
on comparing the observations of Mars at his 
recent opposition, made at Greenwich with similar 
observations made at Williamstown, Australia, 
has deduced a result for the solar parallax posses- 
sing a remarkable coincidence with those obtained 
by the other astronomers from theoretical con- 
siderations. Le Verrier’s value is 8""95 ; Hansen’s 
8"'9159 ; Stone’s, as deduced from Mars at 
opposition, 8""932 + 0"032 (Monthly Notices, 
April and June 1863). Mr. Winnecke, from a 
comparison of the Poulkova and Cape of Good 
Hope observations of Mars obtained the value 
8"964 (Ast. Nach., 1409). 

“ This minute correction, amounting to no more 
than two-fifths of a second of arc, thus curiously 
brought to light m the first instance by small 
disturbances in the motion of the Moon and 
planets, may reasonably inspire astronomers with 
additional confidence (if that were needed) in the 
exactness of their science and in the fixedness of 
the laws which bind the Kosmos together. And, 
if, on the other hand, a contrary misgiving is 
created in other minds from the fact that this 
abrupt alteration of so important an element as 
the solar parallax implies an alteration of some 
four millions of miles in the Sun’s reputed dis- 
tance from our Earth, this misgiving may, perhaps, 
be removed by the consideration that, after all, 
this improvement of our knowledge amounts to no 
more than a correction to an observed angle 
represented by the apparent breadth of a human 
hair viewed at the distance of about 125 feet. 

“ Coincident in time with eur improved know- 
ledge in the distance of the Sun comes curiously 
enough that of the Moon also. Mr. Breen, in the 
volume of our Transactions for the present year, 
has compared observations of the Moon’s zenith 
distance, made at the Cape of Good Hope during 
the years 1834, 1836, and 1837, with similar con- 
temporaneous observations made in Europe. The 
result is—that Mr. Adams’s constant of lunar 
parallax—vyiz., 3422’°32—requires a correction of 
+ 0” -38, and therefore becomes 57’ 2”°70. This 
latter constant is adopted in the Nautical 
Almanack for 1867, and, it may be observed in 
passing, implies a diminution of our mean dis- 
tance from the Moon of about 26 miles. It is no 
more than what is due to Professor Adams to 
sag from his memoir in our Monthly Notices 
or April 1853 the following clause, as if in pro- 
phetic anticipation of this improvement upon his 
own labours :—‘ Mr. Maclear’s observations,’ he 
says, ‘at the Cape, combined with European 
observations, would doubtless furnish most valu- 
able materials for a new determination of the 
constant of parallax.’ To this remark it may be 
added, that a still closer approximation to the 
truth is to be expected from observations made 
with the noble transit circle, which has happily 
displaced Jones’s mural circle at the Cape. 

‘“* Astronomers will regard with especial interest 
the Astronomer-Royal’s renewed attempt to de- 
termine the magnitude and direction of the Solar 
System in space. Sir W. Herschel in 1783, by a 
graphical method of great simplicity, showed that 
the proper motions of a few stars might be tole- 
rably well accaunted for by assigning to the Sun a 
motion of his own directed towards A Herculis. 
Other astronomers, starting with this as an ap- 
proximate apex of solar motion, have sought to 
correct it by combining together a far greater 
number of stars than could be taken into account 
by the elder Herschel. The Astronomer-Royal, 
by the independent method of referring all the 
motions to three rectangular co-ordinates, as ap- 
plied to 1167 stars, falls again very nearly upon 
Sir W. Herschel’s original position of the solar 
oe. And yet, strange to say, notwithstanding 
the near coincidence of all the results of the 
afore-mentioned independent methods of investi- 
- the inevitable logical inference deduced by 

. Airy is, that the whole question of solar mo- 
tion in space, so far at least as accounting for the 











proper motion of the stars is concerned, remains 
at this moment in doubt and abeyance. A com- 
parison of Sir W. Herschel’s exquisitely simple 
memoir in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1783 with the Astronomer-Royal’s able and ela- 
borate method, as set forth by Mr. Dunkin in the 
present volume of our Memoirs, will be found 
replete with interest and instruction in this grand 
cosmical problem. 

“In no remote connexion with the foregoing 
question we may record Goldschmidt’s discovery 
of one or more companions to Sirius. Last year 
we had occasion to remark that Bessel’s hypothesis 
of non-luminous or hitherto invisible companions 
to Sirius and Procyon had been shown by Auwers 
and Safford satisfactorily to explain certain pecu- 
liarities in the proper motion of these stars, both 
in right ascension and in declination. During the 
present year it is very remarkable that M. Gold- 
schmidt should not only have confirmed Alvan 
Clark’s discovery of a companion to Sirius, but 
observed also several others; and of these at least 
one has been verified by Mr. Dawes. (Monthly 
Notices, March and April 1863.) It is possible 
that one or more of these optically minute bodies 
may satisfy the conditions required. Whether this 
be so or not, the comparative insignificance of the 
instrumental means at the disposal of M. Gold- 
schmidt at once reflects honour upon that astro- 
nomer’s zeal and sagacity, and affords peculiar 
encouragement to future observers unprovided 
with the costly luxuries of modern instruments. 
M. Goldschmidt’s labours remind us of the slender 
appliances which in Dalton’s hands were made 
to evolve some of the most memorable of chemical 
discoveries. 

“Nor have we yet done with the labours of the 
past year bearing at least some distant relation 
to the great cosmical question of the solar motion. 
Among the several tantalizing lacune in our 
knowledge which beset the investigation of this 
interesting subject are especially two—viz., our 
ignorance of the parallax of the stars, and especi- 
ally our want of accurate knowledge of the proper 
motions of those in the Southern Hemisphere. 
There is now a hope that we see at least the com- 
mencement of an attempt to fill up both these 
lacune. On the one hand, M. Kriiger (Monthly 
Notices, March 1863) has added two or three to 
the very limited list of stars whose parallax is ap- 
proximately known. (Monthly Notices for March 
1863.) On the other, hand we have reason to 
hope that the Council of our Society may be suc- 
cessful in rendering what assistance they can to 
the astronomers at the Cape, at Williamstown, 
and Madras, in the formation of a catalogue of 
stars in the Southern Hemisphere similar to the 
one which Argelander has so ably completed for 
the north. 

“The cause of the well-known discordance between 
the zenith distances of celestial objects obtained 
by direct observation and those obtained by re- 
flexion from quicksilver was some time since sug- 
gested by M. Faye. The question, however, has 
this year been set to rest by the Astronomer- 
Royal, who has successfully traced the cause to 
the meteorological condition of the air surround- 
ing the instrument, as influenced by the dimen- 
sions of the shutters in the observing-room. The 
general conclusion drawn from the investigation 
has an important bearing on the accuracy of all 
instrumental determinations of zenith distances, 
inasmuch as Mr. Airy has shown that all such 
determinations deduced from direct and uncom- 
bined with reflexional observations are liable to an 
appreciable error, varying from a quarter to halfa 
second. (Monthly Notices, June 1863.) 

“Correlative, and yet, in ameasure, antithetical, to 
the foregoing effect of meteorological elements on 
the required accuracy of results, is the influence 
of surrounding geological conditions on the di- 
rection of gravity. The effect of mountainous 
tracts on the deviation ofthe plumb-line from the 
vertical has long since been ascertained ; but it 
has been reserved for Professor Schweizer of 
Moscow to detect an error amounting to nearly 
8” in the direction for gravity, evidently caused by 
the lithological characteristics of a district not 
only totally free from mountains, but even pre- 
senting a very level contour. 

“ It is, to say the least of it, a curious cireum- 
stance that astronomical results should be avail- 
able for the detection of small relative deficiencies 
of matter, unsuspected by the eye, and extending 
over but a very few miles of the earth’s surface. 
(Monthly Notices, April 1863.) 

“No advance has this year been made towards 
the reconciliation of Professor Adams’s value of 
the acceleration of the Moon’s mean motion with 
Hansen’s value, which represents ancient eclipses 
so well; but Hansen himself has suggested that 
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— - 
the hypothesis of the infinitesimal alteration of 
the time of the Earth’s rotation by °01197 seconds 
in 2000 years may possibly account for the dis- 
crepancy, and may also explain certain anomalies 
between the theoretical and observed places of 
Mercury brought to light by M. Tatanle- 
(Monthly Notices, May, 1863.) 

“The publication of the results of Mr. Carring- 
ton’s scrupulously accurate and persevering labours 
on the solar spots will at all times be memorable 
in the annals of the physical history of the Sun. 
The methods sdbpbed: for reducing and tabulating 
the observations of the spots in their various 

bases deserve to be a model for future efforts. 

he influence which the varying distance of 
Jupiter, may have upon these outbursts of solar 
activity, and the reactions which these in their 
turn may have upon the meteorological conditions 
of our own atmosphere ; the apparent alternate 
expansion and contraction of the limiting parallels 
between which the spots are formed, and the 
curious drift in the strata of the photosphere 
which contain them, are among the interesting 
questions more or less briefly referred to in the 
volume before us, and the determination of which 
is necessary to the elucidation of Mr. Carrington’s 
question, ‘What is a Sun?’ It is the high 
reward of conscientious and well-directed researches 
such as these that their results, far from being 
exhausted in the day of their completion, contain 
the germs of future and successive discoveries 
beyond the contemplation of the original labourer. 

“In connexion with these phenomena in the 
solar envelopes, we may refer to the discussions 
which have taken place at the meetings of our 
Society, and to two papers by Mr. Dawes, in our 
Monthly Notices for December and January, rela- 
tive to the telescopic appearance of the solar 
photosphere. A question has arisen whether the 
general appearance of the photosphere is that of a 
flocculent precipitate, as suggested by Sir John 
Herschel and assented to by Mr. Dawes, orwhether 
it more nearly resembles a willow-leaved crystal- 
line precipitate of detached particles, as originally 
described by Mr. Nasmyth, and confirmed by Mr. 
De La Rue and another. The question is remark- 
able, and worthy of the attention of observers 
possessing adequate optical means, not only on 
account of its important physical bearings, but as 
showing the extreme difficulty of a determination 
on which observers so eminent are found to differ. 
It ought never to be forgotten that our present 
instrumental means of quietly and _ persistently 
viewing the whole solar disk with the full aperture 
of the largest telescope are due to a simple addi- 
tion of a diagonal reflector to the ordinary eye- 
piece first practically applied by Mr. Hodgson. 

“Mr. Howlett has perseveringly continued his 
systematic observation of the physical features of 
sun-spots ; and, although possessing comparatively 
small instrumental power, has vied successfully 
with other observers in producing a series of sun- 
records of great scientific value. 

“Tt would be disloyal to our Society were we to 
conclude this réswmé of the astronomical labours 
of the past year without an allusion to the ad- 
mirable work on ,astronomy recently published 
by one of the former presidents. It is nothing 
more than an act of simple justice to the merits of 
Mr. Main’s volume to say that it is the first suc- 
cessful attempt in this country to furnish the 
student, not only with the mathematical deduc- 
tion of astronomical formule, but, at the same 
time, with the best methods of their practical 
application in the actual business of an obser- 
vatory. 

“The principal topics discussed in the Memoirs 
are embodied in the account given of the progress 
of Astronomy during the past year; it is, there- 
fore, unnecessary here to offer any formal remarks 
on their several contents. Nevertheless, the 
Council will be justified in tendering the thanks 
of the Society at large to the Astronomer-Royal, 
for his thoughtful kindness in procuring from the 
Admiralty the gratuitous insertion of his interest- 
ing ‘ Memoir on the Determination of the Longi- 
tude of Valencia.’ The readers of this paper 
cannot fail to be struck with the almost unexpected 
exactness of the coincidenee of the longitude, as 
obtained by the transmission of chronometers 
with the value of the same element, as ob- 
tained by transmission in a long and electric 
wire. It is curious to observe herein how, as in 
a thousand other instances, no sooner is one 
method of operation brought to perfection than it 
is doomed to be supplanted by some other process 
of readier or more accurate application. 

“ The readers of the volume will also be gratified 
with the careful delineation of the features of 
Mars, as seen telescopically at his last opposition, 
by Lord Rosse, Mr. Lovell, and ially by Mr. 





Lockyer. In due time these pictures cannot 
fail to assist in the elimination of the appearances 
due to the planet’s atmosphere from those which 
belong to the physical conformation of its surface. 
Mr. Main’s measures of the ellipticity and dimen- 
sions of the same planet, independently of their 
intrinsic value, are an evidence that he will 
not permit the Oxford heliometer to remain 
idle under his keeping.” 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 
“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


N the fourth lecture, on the 9th inst., the 
subject of the correspondence between the 
anterior and posterior extremities was resumed, 
&® comparison being now instituted between the 
muscles. Professor Huxley stated that the resem- 
blance in these structures, although not so exact 
as that shown to exist between the bones, is too 
well marked to be regarded as accidental. Many 
of these resemblances—as the mode of insertion of 
the extensor and the perforating and the perforated 
flexor tendons into the phalanges—had been men- 
tioned incidentally in the previous lectures. Other 
muscles which clearly correspond in the two 
limbs are—the tibialis anticus of the leg to the 
extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis of the arm, the 
peroneus brevis, gastrocnemius and soleus toge- 
ther, to the extensor carpi ulnaris, the tibialis 
— to the flexor carpi radialis, the flexor 
ongus digitorum of the foot to the flexor digi- 
torum profundus of the hand, the flexor brevis 
digitorum to the flexor sublimis, the extensor 
longus of the toes to the extensor communis of 
the fingers, the popliteus to the pronator teres, 
the gracilis and sartorius to the biceps flexor cubiti, 
the great adductors to the coraco-brachialis, the 
iliacus to the supraspinatus, and the glutei to the 
infraspinatus and teres. 

Among the differences between the muscles of 
the anterior and posterior extremity were noticed 
the absence of an opponens to the first metatarsal 
bone of the latter, a slight difference in the origin 
of the interossei in the space between the second 
and third metacarpal and the corresponding meta- 
tarsal bones, the absence in the front limb of a 
flexor and extensor arising in the hand, and the 
absence in the hind limb of any such muscles 
arising in the femur. The crossing of the tendons 
of the long flexors of the toes, and their inter- 
weaving in the sole of the foot, and the presence of 
a flexor accessorius, are also peculiar to the pos- 
terior extremity. 

Professor Huxley next proceeded to give an 
outline of the anatomy and development of the 
brain—a subject, he said, requiring a most careful 
consideration in the present course of lectures, as 
many of the characters of the divisions of the 
Mammalia have been based upon it. As the 
brain immediately loses its shape on removal 
from the body, its form can only be studied with 
precision upon specimens hardened in situ, or 
from casts of the interior of the cranial cavity ; 
neglect of this precaution has led to many erro- 
neous conclusions. Foremost among the mor- 
phological characters of the human brain may be 
given its great relative size. The hemispheres 
cover and project beyond the cerebellum pos- 
teriorly, and the olfactory lobes anteriorly; the 
supra-orbital excavation is but slight. The entire 
encephalon can be divided into three principal 
parts :—1. The fore-brain, consisting of the olfac- 
tory lobes, the cerebral hemispheres, and parts 
surrounding the third ventricle; 2. The mid- 
brain, or corpora quadrigemina, and crura 
cerebri; 3. The hind-brain, or cerebellum, pons 
varolii, and medulla oblongata. The fore-brain is 
further divisible into three segments—olfactory, 
hemispherical, and thalamary ; and the hind-brain 
into two—cerebellumand oblongata. Theolfactory 
segment in man is extremely small, and has no 
internal cavity. The hemispherical segment, on 
the other hand, is of great size and importance. 
The best division of its external surface into 
regions or lobes is that of Gratiolet, by whom 
they are respectively called—1. Frontal; 2. Parie- 
tal; 3. Temporal; 4. Occipital ; and, 5. Central ; 
the last being the “Island of Reil,” placed at the 
bottom of the Sylvian fissure. These lobes are 
further subdivided by deep incisions, or sulci, 
into conyolutions, or gyri, presenting at first 
sight a confused labyrinth, but among which 
careful attention will readily detect order, so that 
they can all be arranged and named. In com- 
mencing a description of these parts, the well- 
known fissure of Sylvius forms a convenient 
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constant transverse sulcus, called the fissure of 
Rolando. This is bounded in front and behind by 
two large convolutions, running almost in a trans- 
verse direction ; these are the antero-parietal and pos- 
tero-parietal gyri. All the other gyri of the outer 
surface of the hemisphere run more or less longi- 
tudinally, are placed tn tiers, one above the other, 
three upon each lobe, and are distinguished by 
the following names, expressive of their position :— 
infero-frontal; medio-frontal, and supero-frontal ; 
antero-temporal, medio-temporal, and postero- 
temporal ; infero-occipital, medio-occipital, and 
super-occipital. Bounding the upper extremity of 
the Sylvian fissure is the angular gyrus, and con- 
necting the parietal with the sae lobes are a 
series of small convolutions called the external 
annectent gyri. The inner surface of the hemi- 
sphere is also marked out by certain definite 
sulci, the most important of which are the calloso- 
marginal, the calcarine, the internal perpendicular, 
the collateral, and the dentate. Each hemisphere 
has within it a great cavity—the lateral ventricle 
—disposed around the corpus striatum, and having 
three prolongations, called the anterior, middle, 
and posterior cornua. In the descending cornu 
is an elevation, corresponding to the dentate 
sulcus on the surface of the brain, called hippo- 
campus major; in the posterior cornu is the 
hippocampus minor, or calcar avis, a smaller 
elevation caused by the projection inwards of the 
brain substance surrounding the bottom of the 
calcarine fissure; and between the two is the 
eminentia collateralis, corresponding to the col- 
lateral sulcus. 

In the fifth lecture, on February 11th, the 
description of the structure of the human brain 
was continued, attention being first directed to 
certain parts situated on the inner wall of the 
hemispheres, the ventricular aperture and a por- 
tion of the wall closing the anterior part of the 
lateral ventricle towards the middle line, which 
was termed the “ septal area.” The free, inferior 
thickened margin of this constitutes the body of 
the fornix ; and it was particularly pointed out 
that, besides the well-known anterior pillars of 
the fornix, small white bands passing down behind 
the anterior commissure to the corpora albicantia, 
there are numerous longitudinal fibres pasing 
forwards from the fornix in the septal area, above 
and in front of the anterior commissure ;—these 
were called the “pre-commissural fibres,” and 
were said to be less developed in man than in the 
lower mammals. The upper part of the septal 
area is very thin, and constitutes the so-called 
“septum lucidum.” The corpus callosum is a 
great mass of transverse fibres running across the 
middle line from the upper part of one hemisphere 
to the other, above the longitudinal fibres of the 
septal area, and forming the roof of the inter- 
hemispherical cavity or fifth ventricle, and also 
on each side the roof of the lateral ventricles. 

The principal characteristics of the cerebral 
hemispheres of man are—their vast size in propor- 
tion to the other parts of the brain, and to the 
nerves which arise from it; the large size of the 
frontal lobe ; the characteristic form and complex 
ity of the central lobe or insula; the great develop- 
ment of the annectent gyri, which usually causes 
the entire obliteration of the external perpen- 
dicular fissure; the extreme reduction of the 
occipital lobe; and the great obliquity of the 
fissure of Sylvius. On the internal surface of the 
hemisphere are to be noted—the obliquity of the 
internal perpendicular fissure, the downward 
direction of the hinder part of the calcarine 
fissure, the proportionate smallness of the uncin- 
ate gyrus, the thinness of the septal region, and 
the great size of the corpus callosum, particularly 
the large development of its genu and rostrum 
and the rostral oo. In the hind-brain, the 
great development and anterior convexity of the 
pous, the absence of corpora trapezoidea, the 
smail size of the flocculus and of the vermis, as 
compared with the lateral parts of the cerebellum, 
are characteristic of (though, in common with 
many of the points noted above, not peculiar to) 
the human brain. 

The lecture was concluded by a sketch of the 
changes which the human brain undergoes during 
its development, the study of which, Professor 
Huxley observed, will render intelligible, and 
afford useful material for comparison with, 
many of the permanent conditions of this o 
in the lower vertebrates. In its earliest condition 
the embryo has on its upper surface a groove, 
called the “ primitive groove.” This becomes wi- 
dened in front; and here the future brain com- 
mences to grow in a cellular substance originally 
in direct continuity with the epidermal layer of 
the embryo, In the anterio r widened i . of 
the groove three dilatations take place; these 
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become converted by the union of the lips of the 

ve into three sacs or vesicles—anterior, middle, 

and posterior, corresponding with the three primary 

divisions of the adult brain before given. From 

the sides of the anterior vesicle grow out two 

hollow bags, which rapidly enlarge, and eventually 
become the cerebral ispheres ; from the point 
of these another outgrowth forms the olfactory 
segment ; while the remaining part of the primitive 
anterior vesicle becomes the thalamary segment. 
The growth of the hemispheres so far transcends 
that of the other segments, that they soon cover 
them all, and actually project further beyond the 
cerebellum than they do at a later period of life. 
In the floor of the great cavity in the hemisphere 
the corpus striatum grows up, and forms an axis 
around which the whole hemisphere becomes 
curved, so that that which was the hinder be- 
comes the lowest part. At first the surface is 
perfectly smooth, but by degrees sulci appear, 
marking out the boundaries of convolutions. 
The earliest of these that can be distinctly 
recognised are the antero-parietal on the outer 
surface, and the calloso-marginal, calcarine and 
internal perpendicular on the inner face. The 
central lobe is at first smooth and prominent, but 
gradually becomes concealed by the growth of the 
lips of the fissure of Sylvius. The corpus callo- 
sum is formed by transverse fibres growing 
towards each other from the contiguous sides of 
the two hemispheres, and uniting the previously 
almost disconnected lateral halves of this segment. 

The sixth lecture, delivered on the 13th of 
February, was commenced by an account of the 
form, arrangement, and mode of succession of the 
teeth, also an important subject in connexion with 
the structure and classification of the Mammalia. 
The teeth are divided, for convenience of descrip- 
tion, into incisors, canines, premolars, and molars. 
The incisors are defined (at least as regards those 
of the upper series) as those teeth which are lodged 
in the premaxill bone. The tooth situated 
immediately behind these is called the canine; but 
there is no absolute mode of distinction between 
it and the succeeding teeth or premolars. All 
these have temporary predecessors, but the pos- 
terior teeth, or true molars, are distinguished from 
them by their not succeeding any others. 

A reprégentation of the number of the different 
kinds of teeth in both jaws by means of symbols 
constitutes what is called a “dental formula.” 
The number and nature of the permanent teeth of 
man are thus expressed in the convenient signs 
put forward by Professor Owen :—i. — e. 3 

p- sos} m. ss The formula for the de- 

. ° - 2-2 1-1 2-2 
ciduous teeth is di. 3-23 de. i—i? dm. 3—y = 20. 
It will thus be seen that this set, the “milk” 
teeth as they are sometimes called, differ con- 
siderably in number from those which replace 
them. 

The special characters of the human teeth were 
then considered. In the upper jaw the incisors 
are single-fanged, adze-shaped, narrow from 
before Srekieatte, and with broad-cutting edges: 
the middle are considerably larger than the outer 
pair. The canines are obtusely pointed, wedge- 
shaped in section, not larger than the middle in- 
cisors, with a stout, long fang which causes a 
marked projection on the outer surface of the 
maxilla. The premolars are much alike, have an 
elliptical transverse section, single or more or 
less divided fang, and crown with two cusps, 
outer and inner, of about equal size, though 
the outer projects somewhat beyond the level 
of the other. The true molars are three 
in number—the two anterior of nearly equal size, 
and the posterior generally smaller. Their crowns 
are of quadrate form, with a peculiar pattern on 
the , caused by four projections or cusps at 
the corners, with a depression between them 
crossed diagonally by a ridge which extends from 
the anterior internal to the posterior external 
cusp. This pattern is less definitely developed on 
the posterior molar. In the lower jaw the inner 
are smaller than the outer incisors, but the dis- 
crepancy in size is not so marked as in the upper 
set. The crowns of the premolars are more nearly 
circular; the inner cusp is considerably smaller 
than the outer; and there is generally a transverse 
ridge connecting them. The lower molars have 
somewhat larger crowns than the upper, and have 
a different pattern on their grinding surface, being 
on PREY ary an additional small tubercle being 

behind the posterior external cusp. In the 
uous set the incisors and canines generally 
resemble those of the permanent teeth, but the 
molars of both jaws differ considerably, the ante- 
rior one somewhat resembling a premolar, and 


the posterior bearing the pattern on its crown of 





a true molar, and thus being more complex than 
the tooth which succeeds it. In both sets the 
line of the teeth is unbroken by any such inter- 
vals as usually occur in the lower animals, and 
the summits of the crowns are all very nearly on 
the same level. 








THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO 
PALESTINE. 


b Rep qe recently received in this country give 

a very favourable account of the progress of 
the expedition which left England in November 
last for the scientific exploration of the Holy 
Land. The party consists of the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram—a gentleman well known for his work on 
the Great Sahara and many zoological and botani- 
cal contributions to different publications—Mr. 
W. P. C. Meddlycott, Mr. G. G. Fowler, Mr. H. 
M. Upcher, and others. 

In the beginning of last month the party were 
at Jericho, commencing the investigation of the 
natural products of the valley of the Jordan, 
which offered abundant promises of fruitful re- 
sults, the preceding month having been spent 
upon the more barren field of inquiry between Bey- 
rout and Jerusalem. In the Jordan valley a new 
fauna was found to prevail essentially different 
from that of the high lands, and surpassing all 
previous expectations as regards its abundance, if 
not as regards its variety. 

The zoologists of the expedition had obtained 
many interesting species of small mammals, among 
which were an ichneumon (probably the Egyptian 
Herpestes ichneumon) and a species of mole 
different from the European. In birds the more 
attractive captures had been Jros ranthopygnis, 
Garrulus melanocephalus, Picus cruentatus, and, 
above all, a species of the African group of sun- 
birds, named by the late Prince Charles Bonaparte 
Nectarinia osea. The latter is stated to be “a 
lovely bird, often seen glancing in the sunlight in 
pursuit of his mate from bush to bush,” and is, 
moreover, quite an ornithological prize, as speci- 
mens of it have never yet reached this country. 

Among the cold-blooded vertebrates (reptiles, 
batrachians, and fishes) little had been yet done, 
but more attention to these would be paid when 
the season was further advanced. 

Mr. Lowne, the botanical collector, had already 
amassed some 220 species of plants in flower, and 
those of the party who turned their attention to 
Insects and Shells had likewise been tolerably 
successful. 

The expedition proposes to pass the summer in 
the highlands of the Lebanon and surrounding 
district, and to return home in the autumn. 

It is with great satisfaction we hear the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the Royal Society have 
resolyed to recommend a grant of £50 to Mr. 
Tristram in aid of the large expenses he had been 
put to in equipping and carrying out this expe- 
dition, which promises brilliant results in every 
department of science. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE read in the Journal of the Society of Arts 
that another scientific expedition round the world 
has been organized in Austria. The Marco Polo 
will leave Trieste on the 5th of March, with 
about sixty passengers, and the voyage is expected 
to extend over eight months. Two hundred days 
will be spent on the sea, and fifty in visiting thirty 
ports which are named as stopping-places on the 
route. The cost of the expedition is defrayed by 
the passengers, who pay £400 each. The ship 
has been carefully furnished with instruments and 
apparatus of all kinds. 

Tuer Entomological Society of New South 
Wales has lately published the first part of its 
Transactions. It contains descriptions of several 
new species belonging to the families Cicindelide 
and Cetonide, and the genus Stigmodera. Mr. 
Scott contributes a description of an ovo-viviparous 
moth of the genus Tinea, and which he calls 
T. vivipara. The specimen was captured after 
dark in the early part of the month of October, 
and, to quote Mr. Scott’s words, “ fearful that the 
plumage might be injured by the struggles of the 
moth while endeavouring to escape, it was gently 
compressed, and on opening the hand we observed 
numbers of minute, but perfect, larve bein 
ejected from the abdomen in rapid succession, an 
moving about with considerable celerity, evidently 
in search of suitable shelter and food.” Several 
other specimens were subsequently obtained, and 
they “shortly commenced to deposit their living 


progen with rapidity, the small white fleshy 
© belig seen with great distinctness on the 
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black surface of the paper, thus affording clear and 
satisfactory proof that this insect, the only one of 
its order at present known, is unquestionably ovo- 
viviparous, and will represent in future this 
peculiarity among the Lepidoptera ; similarly to 
those few species existing in the hemipterous and 
dipterous orders.” Mr. Scott did not succeed in 
rearing any of them. 

THE question of the possibility of ascertaining, 
by chemical analysis of the products, the time 
which has elapsed since the Sahetes of a fire- 
arm, has been re-opened by Dr. Wacher in Witt- 
stein’s Vierteljahr. The experiments of Boehm 
on this subject led him to the conclusion that it 
was possible to ascertain by analysis whether 
the arm had been fired or not, but that the time 
which had elapsed since the discharge could not 
be so determined. Dr. Wacher, however, has ar- 
rived at results which differ slightly from these, 
After the discharge of a fire-arm, of whatever con- 
struction, a series of changes takes place both inside 
and outside of the barrel, which changes vary ac- 
cording to the timeelapsed. Within certain limits 
the time may be ascertained by the means pointed 
out by Boutigny. Immediately after the discharge 
has taken place a bluish deposit is formed on the 
inside and outside of the barrel, the age of which 
deposit may be ascertained by the chemical 
changes which it undergoes. The red spots in 
the barrel are caused by the action of the residue 
of the charge upon the iron, since a barrel which 
has not been discharged, exposed to the air under 
similar circumstances, becomes rusted in a manner 
altogether different to that which has been dis- 
charged. Variations in the quality of the powder 
and in the construction of the arm have not the 
slightest effect on the nature of the products of 
combustion—at all events fora short time. Event- 
ually, salts of iron are formed by contact with 
the barrel and lock. Dr. Wacher, taking these 
facts into consideration, arrives at the conclusion 
that it is possible, by chemical examination, to 
ascertain, not only whether the arm has been dis- 
charged, but also the time which has elapsed since 
the discharge. This is a question on which che- 
mists should be perfectly agreed on account of its 
great importance in criminal jurisprudence. 

ALL interested in Military and Applied Science 
generally will be glad to learn that the Council of 
the United Service Institution have been enabled 
to obtain for the forthcoming evening meetings a 
complete series of papers, embracing the impor- 
tant naval and military questions connected with 
harbour defence (including that of Spithead by 
the proposed forts); our own, as well as the 
heavy rifled and smooth-bore ordnance’ of other 
nations, with the best means of working them; and 
the advantages and defects of armour-clad vessels. 

THE want of a convenient test for ascertaining 
when the antichlore (sulphite of soda) used 
by bleachers has completely destroyed all traces 
of chlorine has been much felt. The ob- 
jection to the use of solution of starch and 
iodide of potassium is that it soon becomes 
mouldy and unfit for use. M. Gélis has 
suggested a very elegant method by which 
this inconvenience is overcome, and one which 
will doubtless be of use in the laboratory as well 
as in the manufactory. The antiseptic properties 
of chloride of zinc are well known; but, besides 
this, a solution of it has the power of dissolving 
starch, as has been shown by M. Béchamp, which 
solution is coloured blue by iodine as is an ordi- 
nary aqueous solution of starch. Guided by these 
facts, M. Gélis proposes the following mixture :— 
starch, 5 parts; chloride of zinc, 20 parts; water, 
100 parts ; iodide of zinc, 2 parts. The first three 
ingredients are boiled together for about an hour, 
and allowed to cool. When cool, the iodide of 
zinc, dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water, 
is added. It is stated in the Répertoire de 
Chimie appliquée, whence our information is 
derived, that the presence of one part of chlorine in 
10,000,000 is sufficient to liberate the iodine from 
this re-agent and produce the characteristic blue 
colour. <A portion of this liquid which had been 
kept in the laboratory of M. Gélis for two years 
was found by him to be as sensitive as ever. 

’ HENRICI, in an article contributed to the Jour- 
nal fiir Landwirthschaft, attributes the peculiar 
action of the atmosphere, when in a disturbed 
electrical state, upon milk-fermenting mixtures to 
the presence of ozone. It is a well-known fact 
that ag as me is contained in the air in com- 
paratively large proportion during thundery wea- 
ther. He fami, telah, that the effects upon 
rye and animals may partly be traced to a simi- 

cause, but at the same time points out the. ex- 
tremely smail percentage of ozone which the air 
contains, and which cannot be made to rise above 
one or two per cent., even by artificial means. 
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Tne following particulars relative to the fall of 
an aerolite in India are taken from official docu- 
ments published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
14th of November last, and they will doubtless 

rove interesting. It fell near the village of 

hytal (lat. 24° 19’ north, long. 90° 20’ east), 
forty miles north of Dacca, on the 11th of August 
last, about mid-day. The weight of the stone is 
6lbs. loz., and it has been analysed by Mr. Bren- 
nand, Principal of the Dacca College, and found 
to be a true aerolite. It has been presented by 
the government to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and was exhibited at their last meeting. The 
following is the account of a man who saw it 
fall :—‘ On a day in Srabun (said to be the 11th 
August), between the hours of eleven and twelve 
in the forenoon, he heard a noise like thunder, 
the sky at the time being cloudy. He then saw a 
round body coming from the east towards the 
west ; it fell at a distance of about half a mile 
from where he stood. As the body was moving 
there was a strong smell like that of burning 
gunpowder. ‘He went to the spot about an hour 
afterwards. There was a hole in the ground of 
more than nine inches in diameter ; and, on digging 
down to a depth of about seventeen inches, he 
found a stone—the one now sent. It was not 
warmer than the ordinary soil of the place, which 
was sandy and moist. ‘The stone when dug up 
had no smell of sulphur or gunpowder. ... . Its 
colour when in motion was red, something of 
the appearance of the sun at rising, and it was 
not accompanied by sparks. The people of the 
place were very much frightened ; he himself was 
not frightened. When the stone was dug up the 
villagers supposed it to be a supernatural being. 
They bathed it, and anointed it with oil; they 
did not, however, make poojah to it.” 

AT the meeting of the French Academy on the 
25th ultimo a memoir was presented by MM. 
Demarquay and Leconte, embodying the re- 
searches which they have been engaged in for 
several years, “On Oxygen from a Physiological 
and Therapeutic point of view.” This memoir 
was only a preliminary one, and was confined to 
an account of the experiments which MM. De- 
marquay and Leconte found it desirable to under- 
take to ascertain the action of the gas referred to 
on animals before applying it to man either in a 
healthy or diseased state. It was ascertained 
from these experiments that dogs could breathe 
thirty to forty litres of oxygen for a long time, 
with no other result than a temporary excitement 
and increase of appetite. When a dog with an 
extensive wound nearly healed was introduced 
into the gas, the following was observed—l. A 
rapid injection of the wound; 2. The flowing 
of transparent serum on its surface. 38. The 
continuation of the experiment caused a large 
quantity of spots or ecchymoses to appear. 
The same phenomena were obtained when the 
oxygen was injected through the external jugular 
vein. The authors of the ‘memoir mention asa 
curious fact that it is easy to inject a large quan- 
tity of oxygen into the venous system, making 
the vena cava below the liver, or the vena porta, 
the seat of the experiment. Almost two litres of 
oxygen were injected through these veins without 
killing the animal, and without the venous blood 
into which this enormous quantity of gas had 
been introduced being at all altered in colour; 
the spleen only took a scarlet, tinge; all the ab- 
dominal veins became turgescent, as if the san- 
guinary mass increased under the influence of 
oxygen. The general results of these experiments 
are—that rabbits can live from fourteen to seven- 
teen hours in oxygen; that at death all the 
muscular system of animals dying in oxygen is 
extremely turgescent ; that the venous and arte- 
rial systems preserve their normal colour, contrary 
to the opinion of Broughton; that no organ, 
however vascular it. may be, becomes the seat of 
inflammation or gangrene, as asserted by Bed- 
does; that the muscular system assumes a very 
peculiar rose tint. 

Tue last number of the Bulletin de [ Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg con- 
tains a paper of some interest, by M. J. Fritzsche, 
‘On the Freezing of Coloured Liquids.” The 
author finds that, when coloured liquids are 
exposed to the cold, the sides of the mass become 
converted into transparent ice, whilst the centre, 
containing the colouring matter, retains the liquid 
state, and assumes a more or less globular shape 
sharply defined from the surrounding clear ice. 
Numerous air-bubbles, separated from the water 
by the freezing, are contained in the ice, and a 
varying number of short canals filled with air 
radiate from the coloured central liquid. These 
air canals proceed chiefly from the lower end of 





the central mass ; and this is accounted for by sup- 
posing that, as the superficial layer of a liquid 

ecomes aérated, it falls to the bottom in conse- 
quence of air which contains water in solution 
being specifically heavier than that which does not. 
Whether the aérated water is really the heavier 
remains to be proved; there are, however, ana- 
logies which support this conclusion, and such 
a fact would be of extreme importance in the 
economy of nature, especially as regards the sup- 
port of subaqueous animal life. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE STOPPAGE OF THE EARTH’S 
ROTATION. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sm,—In your report of Professor Frankland’s 
masterly and satisfactory explanation of the antedi- 
luvian glacial age, the last paragraph draws a 
picture of a supposed future state of our planet “de- 
prived of an external ocean, and ofall but an annual 
rotation ;” and a note adds, in explanation of the 
latter words, ‘“‘ Mayer has recently proved that the 
action of the tides tends to arrest the motion of the 
earth upon its axis.” It can hardly be recently 
that so plain a corollary of Newton’s principles— 
one obvious ever since tides have been explained at 
all—can have needed proof; though I have been 
surprised to find, on referring to the Philosophical 
Magazine, Professor Tyndall treating it in May 
last as a discovery. In a letter to Professor W. 
Thomson, he says, “ Here was a phenomenon 
which had been for centuries the subject of obser- 
vation, measurement, and calculation; still, no 
astronomer, no mathematician, no natural philo- 
sopher, perceived its inevitable mechanical effect. 
But Mayer, following out his own principles, saw 
and enunciated that the motion of the tides, indefi- 
nitely continued, must finally stop the earth’s 
rotation. Name, if you can, the mathematician or 
naturalist, from Galileo to Davy, who ever elabor- 
ated these things.” 

Without the reading necessary to point ‘out, 
where the above result has been “ elaborated,” 
I can only refer to my own casual use of it, ten 
eres) ago, in the article “ Steam-Engine,” contri- 

uted to Mr. Tomlinson’s “ Encyclopedia of Use- 
ful Arts,” where I employed it merely as an illus- 
tration against the common fallacy of projectors of 
“new motive powers ” that motion can be created. 
But, while insisting, as well as Mayer, and long 
before hearing his name, that all friction caused, or 
work done by tidal motion, whether in grinding 
corn into flour, or angular stones into pebbles, is 
done at the expense of the earth’s rotation, and 
diminishes her rotary vis viva for all future time, 
I never used Professor Tyndall’s and your expres- 
sion of stopping that rotation, and must beg to 
question the possibility of such stoppage by this 
cause, however long continued. In the first place, 
I submit that this friction, which is, in effect, the 
same as if the earth rubbed slightly against her 
satellite, neither “ tends to arrest” (in the words 
of your note) all rotation, nor to deprive us, as 
Professor Frankland is reported to have said, “ of 
all but an annual” one, but simply to render it 
monthly ; and that, if it were ever to be as he pic- 
tured it, only annual, this same friction would 
accelerate, and, if indefinitely continued, end only 
in rendering it monthly. But next he has, in the 
same sentence, denied it an indefinite time to work 
in. He surely stops both tides and their friction 
when he sinks all the water into cavities whence 
“even the burning sun of the long lunar day 
would be unable to dislodge more than traces of 
its vapour.” If this first part of his prediction is 
to happen at all, why is it to be deferred till after 
the countless ages necessary to fulfil his second ? 
We are to be “ deprived of an external ocean,” but 
not till it has remained external long enough to 
deprive us of the last vestige of rotation that he 
supposes it can destroy at all,—not till it has re- 
tarded the 24-hourly to a 25-hourly, a weekly, a 
monthly, and (what it never can) to a yearly ro- 
tation. Where are the grounds for assuming that 
this absorption of sea will not be complete before 
its action has lengthened the day an hour, a second, 
—nay, begun to lengthen it at all? No one has yet 
decided whether the loss of vis viva is at present 
involving any loss of angular velocity—whether it 
lengthens the day, or merely prevents its shorteni 
so much as the contraction by secular cooling er 
shorten it, if wnpompenested. Its seeming consis- 
tency since the time of Hipparchus indicates a very 
near compensation of this kind, and it proves con- 


traction (or else a supply of motive force) if there 
has really been no lengthening of the day, because 
we see under our 5 Pm an action that, uncom- 

gthened it. Moreover, it 
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pensated, must have 








must, if continued indefinitely, begin at some time 
to overweigh the acceleration by contraction, and 
so to make the day begin to lengthen after attain- 
ing @ minimum. But, if it have not begun, I do 
not see how Professor Frankland can tell whether 
it ever will, before his anticipated stoppage of the 
friction. 

On the question whether it has begun to 
lengthen already, I copy from Admiral Smith the 
following chronological series of estimates of the 
excess of the tropical year over 365 days (or 366 
rotations) :— 


zs.  & 
Copernicus (1543) made it . . . 5 4 6 
Kepler ° ° ° . ° . & 48 576 
Tycho Brahe . ° ° 5 48 
7... ae . 6 48 575 
a ° ° ° e 5 48 548 
Bessell (1800) . . ° « « & @& st 
APT. wh me ee te 5 48 46°05 


Each of these is, of course, a mean from a very 
long series of years, including all those that gave 
the earlier results, with a comparatively small 
numberof new ones. Now, omitting Tycho’s result, 
which plainly does not descend below quarter- 
minutes, we find al/ those that profess exactness 
to seconds arranged in the order of their magni- 
tude. Place six cards, without seeing their faces, 
and the chances against their forming such a series, 
increasing or decreasing, are 359 toone. Next, it 
is well known that the moon’s acceleration is 
greater than theory deduces (reckoning, of course, 
by days). In other words, just as the excess of 
the year over 365 of those measures is seen above 
to be lessening, so is the excess of the month over 
29 of them lessening faster than the known causes 
affecting its total length will account for. Both 
point, then, in the same direction, to an increase 
in the unit by which they have been measured, 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
K. L. GARBETT. 





DIVERSITY OF DIALECTS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Srr,—In the report of the discussion which 
followed the reading of a highly - interesting 
memoir upon the Indian Archipelago, by Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, before the Ethnological Society, 
as given in the last number of THE READER 
(p. 209), there is an inaccuracy as to the con- 
cluding observations I made, in illustration of 
some of the causes of the diverse dialects of the 
same language. 

On this point I instanced the striking contrast 
between Russia and England proper, both coun- 
tries being flat or undulating in outline. In the 
former, the very same dialect, even to exact pro- 
nunciation, prevails from the west of St. Peters- 
burg, across all northern Russia, to the easternmost 
shores of Siberia—a distance of nearly 4400 miles. 
In England proper, on the contrary, in a length 
of 400 miles only, there are many dialects of our 
own tongue, due, doubtless, to the former conquest 
of the country by different nations, and the exist- 
ence for a long time of various sub-kingdoms. In 
Russia and Siberia, where the peasant travels in 
winter hundreds of versts in his sledge to market, 
and where one dominant race of White Russians 
has occupied the whole territory in question, the 
uniformity of dialect is as easily explained as is 
the diversity in England. In saying that a 
Cockney has great difficulty in understanding a 
countryman of any of the northern English 
counties, I never alluded to Wales (as is stated in 
the report), since every one knows that it, being a 
Celtic country, has a completely distinct language. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Roperick I. Murcuison. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, Feb. 7.—THe fol- 
lowing papers were read :—Combes—“ On the 
new Locomotive Engines recently brought into 
use On the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and adapted 
for drawing Trains up Steep Inclines.” ne- 
Edwards and Lartet—‘On the Results of M. 
Lartet’s late Investigations in the Cave of Bruni- 
quel.” Hermite—‘*On a new Development of 
Functions in Series.” Tresca—“‘On the best 
position to give to Prony’s Brake in Experiments 
upon Locomotive Engines.” Hasson—‘‘ On the 

uvial Deposits in the Environs of Toul.” De- 
marquay and Leconte—* Medico-Physiological Ob- 
servations upon Oxygen (continuation).” D’Au- 
vray—“ Experiments on Spontaneous Genera- 
tion.” Klugel—* Effects of Glasses with Spherical 
Curves placed obliquely before Astigmatic Eyes.” - 
Sargent—“ On Carriages for Convalescents and 
Sick Persons.” Phillips—‘*On the Regulation 
of Chronometers and Watches in Vertical and 
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clined Positions.” W.Roberts—‘Onsome Triple 
ou Systems of Algebraic Surfaces.’ Ber- 
thelot—“ On the Oxidization of Wine.” Maumené 
—* On the Action of Oxygen and Air upon Wine.” 
M. Rico y Sinobas presented through M. Le Verrier 
the second volume of the astronomical works of 
Alphonso X. of Castile. 


BRvssELS. 


Academie des Sciences de Belgique, Feb. 6.— 
Tne following correspondence was read :—Sélys- 
Longchamps—“ Observations on the Periodical 
Phenomena of the Animal Kingdom made in the 

ear 1863.” Similar communications were made 

y MM. Kiekx, Landszweert, Verbert, and Wes- 
mael. Liagne—‘ Note on a Problem in the Game 
of Dominoes.” Gilbert—‘ Notice on the Inte- 
gration of Dynamical Equations.” Reports on 
several communications previously made to the 
Academy were then presented ; after which the 
following communications were read :—Melseus 
—On the use of Iodide of Potassium in Cases of 
Mercurial and Antimonial Poisoning.” Haidinger 
—“*QOn the Beauvechain Meteorite ;’’ ‘On the 
Mutual Relations of Shooting-Stars, Meteorites, 
and Star-Showers.” Van Beneden and De Kou- 
rick— Note on Paledaphus insignis.” Dewalque 
— Facts connected with the Thermal Springs of 


Belgium.” 








VIENNA. 


Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften.— 
Mathematico-Physical Section. Feb. 4.—HErR 
Horratu HarpiIncGer communicated some further 
remarks by Dr. Thielens of Tirlemont on the 
meteorite of Beauvechain. A communication 
received from Herr Moshammer of Gérz on 
“ Central Projection of Lines of the Second Order” 
was referred to a committee. 

Dr. A. Boué exhibited a carte-routiere through 
Turkey, published by Dr. Barth, the African 
traveller, and made some critical remarks on the 
two sheets of the map of Servia, published by 
Major v. Scheda as a supplement to his map of 
the Austrian Empire. 

A paper by Dr. 8. Subie, giving the results of 
his theoretical researches on internal action and 
specific heat, was presented to the Section, and 
referred té-a committee. 

Professor J. Leeger presented a communication 
entitled ‘ Physico-chemical Researches on the 
Influence of Glauber’s Salt on some of the Factors 
of the Nutritive Process.’”” The subjects of these 
experiments were three dogs, and the principal 
results obtained were as follow :—Glauber’s salt, 
in moderate doses, did not affect the assimilation 
of nourishment, nor alter the amount of nitrogen 
or fatty matter in the feces ; but the quantity of 
water contained in the fieces was augmented in 
proportion to the amount of sulphate of soda 
taken. The urine was slightly less in quantity, 
and was generally a little acid, sometimes neutral 
and occasionally alkaline. The conversion of the 
nitrogenous elements of tissues was considerably 
diminished, and the body of the animal became 

i in glutenous and albumenous tissues. The 
non-nitrogenous elements,,and especially adipose 
tissue, change more rapidly. In some cases sul- 
phate of soda causes the secretion of cynuric acid ; 
and, as this substance is only produced under 
certain iar nutritive conditions, this affords 
another f of the real alterative action of 
Glauber’s salt. The author’s observations of the 
therapeutic effects of the mineral waters of 
Carlsbad, the principal constituent of which is 
Glauber’s salt, accord with the results of his 
experiments On the action of sulphate of soda on 


the dog. 
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Royal Society, Feb. 11. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.— On some further Evi- 
dence bearing on the Excavation of the Valley of 
the Somme by River-action, as exhibited in a 
Section at Drucat near Abbeville.” By Joseph 
Prestwich, F.R.S.—Mr. Prestwich remarks that 
on the occasion of a late visit to Abbeville he 
noticed a fact which he deems of sufficient interest, 
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before described, and which is remarkable for the 
number and size of its sand and gravel pipes pene- 
trating the under-lying chalk. The sand and gravel 
are clean and light coloured, and very similar in 
character to some of the beds at Menchecourt, 
and in so far have the appearance of a fluviatile 
gravel, and, like it, are overlaid by a variable bed of 
loess. This bed was supposed to form an isolated 
outlier; but, on last visit, was found another 
bed, though of coarser materials, on a hill of the 
same height on the opposite side of the valley 
above l’Heure. The valley at the foot of the hill 
on which the Drucat gravel is worked is about a 
quarter of a mile wide. A lane leads direct down 
the slope of the hill from a _— near the gravel 
to the valley, and a roadside cutting exposes a 
section of calcareous tufa or travertin several feet 
thick, and containing in places numerous land 
ghells of recent species and traces of plants. This 
bed is overlaid by the valley loess, and is in places 
intercalated with it, and commences a few feet 
below the level of the gravel at about 70 feet above 
the valley, and continues to near the foot of 
the hill. 

Now we perfectly well know that in all chalk 
districts the line of water-level proceeds from the 
level of the streams and rivers traversing the 
district in a slightly inclined and continuous 
roy rising on either side under the adjacent 
ills with a slope varying from 10 to 40 feet 
in the mile, the latter being an extreme 
case. It is also well known that strong 
springs are common at the foot of the hills 
along many ef our chalk valleys—as, for instance, 
that at Amwell, those at Carshalton, and many 
along the valley of the Thames. These springs 
are more or less calcareous, often highly so. Now 
it is evident that the travertin at Drucat has been 
formed by a deposit from a spring of considerable 
volume, and it further appears that it flowed 
while the loess was in course of formation. It 
follows that the two were contemporary deposits ; 
and, as the tufa could only have been coeval with 
the valley during the successive deepenings, so 
must have been the associated loess ; for the line 
of present water-level in the chalk here is about 
90 feet below the summit of the hill, as proved 
by a well in an adjacent farmhouse. At the gravel- 
pit they have gone down 60 feet without reaching 
water. But the level of the upper part of the 
tufa shows the line of water-level or of springs to 
have been at one time 70 feet above the valley, 
which could only have happened when the bottom 
of the valley was on a level 60 to 70 feet higher 
than it now is. The gradual deepening of the 
valley is indicated by the gradual lowering of the 
spring until it reached to within 20 to 30 feet 
of the present valley-level, when it became extinct. 
Further, we have in the adjacent bed of high- 
level gravel evidence of the origin of this impor- 
tant spring; for the sands and gravel-beds are 
not only very thick, but they are also perfectly 
free from calcareous matter and very permeable, 
and they show in their numerous me opt 
how great must have been the volume and solvent 
power of the rain-water which at one time per- 
colated through them. The water, after passing 
through the gravel and acting upon the underlying 
chalk to form these large vertical cavities, would, 
upon reaching the original line of water-level, have 
flowed off horizontally and escaped in a strong 
spring at the base of the adjacent slope. It there 
pa with its excess of the carbonate of lime, 
and thus formed this calcareous tufa, which, as 
the valley became deeper, was successfuly depo- 
sited at lower levels in consequence of the lowering 
of the springs. This case furnishes, therefore, 
new and good evidence on two points. First, on 
the connexion of the sand and “tei ie with 
the percolation of fresh water through calcareous 
rocks; and, secondly, on the condition of the 
former land surface and of the springs, only pos- 
sible on the hypothesis of former higher levels of 
the bottom of the valley and of its gradual exca- 
vation. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Evans 
called attention to the amount of time that was 
n for the excavation of a valley such as 
that of which a section was exhibited. It was a 

uarter of a mile wide at the bottom, and there- 
ore considerably wider at the top; and yet there 
was evidence of its having been excavated by a 
stream, the gathering ground for whose waters 
was no than that of the stream which now 
flowed through the valley. No doubt the solvent 
power of water charged with carbonic acid was 
be Eg in a chalk district. He himself lived in 
such a district, in the valley of the river Gade, in 
Hertfordshire, and had calculated that the stream 
which passed his house, at less than ten miles 
distance from its source, carried by him in a state 
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of solution no less than 8000 tons of chalk an- 
nually. But, even assuming a far greater rainfall 
than what we have at present, and a greater sol- 
vent power in the water, it was evident that the 
time required for the excavation of the valley of 
the Escardon must have been immense, assuming 
it to have been due to river-action. And yet, both 
in this valley and in that of the Somme, the 
whole evidence showed that their excavation was 
due to this cause, and that the streams had gra- 
dually worked their way down into the chalk. 
The high-level gravels of the valley of the 
Somme, accompanied as they were by the loess 
deposited by the turbid waters of the stream in a 
state of flood, and these tufa-producing springs 
of the valley of the Escardon, with their sources 
gradually lowering as the valley was excavated 
deeper and deeper, both told the same tale, and 
would justify us in assigning an antiquity to the 
upper beds such as to many would appear almost 
incredible. 

“On Molecular Mechanics.” By the Rev. 
Joseph Bayma of Stonyhurst College, Lancashire. 
Communicated by Dr. Sharpey, Sec. R.S.-—This 
paper contains a short account of some specula- 
tions on molecular mechanics, and shows how far 
the author’s plan of molecular mechanics has 
been as yet developed, and how much more is to 
be done before it reaches its proper perfection. 

“On the Calculus of Symbols. Fourth 
Memoir. With Applications to the Theory of 
Non-linear Differential Equations.’ By Mr. 
W.H. L. Russell.—In the preceding memoirs on 
the Calculus of Symbols, systems have been 
constructed for the multiplication and division of 
non-commutative symbols subject to certain laws 
of combination, and these systems suflice for 
linear differential equations. But, when we enter 
upon the consideration of non-linear equations, 
we see at once that these methods do not apply. 
It becomes necessary to invent some fresh mode 
of calculation, and a new notation, in order to 
bring non-linear functions into a condition which 
admits of treatment by symbolical algebra. This is 
the object of the following memoir. The author 
gives a notation by which he obtains the actual ex- 
pressions for those conditions and for the symboli- 
cal remainders arising in the course of the division, 
and has extended his investigations to ascertaining 
the results of the symbolical division of non-linear 
functions by linear functions of the symbol of 
differentiation. 





Linnean Society, Feb. 4. George Bentham, 
Esq., President, in the chair. ‘The Rev. Tullie 
Cornthwaite, M.A., John Thompson Dickson, 
Esq., and Clements R. Markham, Esq., were 
elected Fellows.—Tue following papers were 
read, viz.:—1. “ Observations on the Functions 
and Structure of the Reproductive Organs in the 
Primulaceea,” by Mr. John Scott, of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 2. “ Notes on some 
Points in the Anatomy of the Rotatoria,’ by 
Walter Moxon, M.B., F.L.S. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Feb. 15. Viscount 
Strangford, President, in the chair.—TneE Secre- 
tary read portions of a paper by J. Muir, Esq., in 
continuation of the one read at the preceding 
meeting—viz., “Contributions to our Knowledge 
of the Cosmogony and Mythology of the Vedas.” 
—After quoting a number of passages from the 
Vedas, in which the gods Mitra and Varuna are 
found celebrated conjointly, the author established 
this difference between them—that Mitra, whom he, 
in name and some of his functions, identified with 
the Mithra of the Zendavesta, represented the 
celestial light in its manifestation by day, and 
Varuna, the Odpayds of Greek mythology, ruled 
especially over the nightly heaven. welling, 
then, at some length on the high moral character 
ascribed to Varuna in the ‘Vedic hymns—his 
omniscience and control over the destinies of 
mankind, as well as on his cosmical functions—the 
pemiee® parce out that, though Varuna was not 
generally regarded as the god of the ocean, he was 
yet connected with the element of water in such a 
way as might have led to that conception of him 
which was fully established in the jater mytho- 
logy, in accordance with the analogy which the 
two envelopments of the solid surface of our 
planet—viz., the aqueous and the atmospheric— 
offer to one another. The author then proceeded to 

ive a full and detailed description of the attri- 

utes, chiefly of physical superiority’ and of do- 
minion over the external world, which were as- 
signed to Indra, the favourite national deity of 
the Arian Indians, accounting for the growth of 
much of the i 2 ong Dm Indra’s ele- 
mentary nature is clo y the peculiar pheno 
mena of the seasons in India, 
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Geological Society, Feb. 3. Professor A. CO. 
Ramsay, President, in the chair. C. W. Villiers- 
Bradford, Esq., was elected a Fellow.—Tue fol- 
lowing communication was read:—1. “On the 
Permian Rocks of the North-west of England, and 
their Extension into Scotland.” By Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., and Professor 
R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.8.—In this paper the 
authors propounded a new view of the composi- 
tion of the Permian Group in the north-west of 
England ; and, by the consequent rearrangement 
of the rocks involved in this change in classifica- 
tion, they were enabled to place the Permian strata 
of Great Britain in direct correlation with those 
of the continent of Europe. This new feature in 
British classification is the assignment of a large 
amount of red sandstone in the north-western 
counties to the Permian period, and its removal 
from the New Red Sandstone, or Trias-formation, 
to which they have hitherto been assigned in all 
geological maps. The authors showed that these 
red sandstones are closely and conformably united 
with the Magnesian Limestone or its equivalent, 
and form the natural upper limit of the Paleozoic 
deposits. They thus affirmed that a tripartite 
arrangement of the Permian rocks holds good in 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire, and 
that the three subdivisions are correlative with 
those formerly shown by Sir R. I. Murchison to 
exist in the Permian deposits of Germany and 
Russia; thus proving the inapplicability of the 
term Dyas to this group of rocks. The difference 
in lithological details of the Permian rocks of the 
north-west of England from those on the opposite 
flank of the Pennine chain was next adverted to; 
and it was observed that, with so vast a dissimi- 
larity in their lithological development in England, 
we need not be surprised at finding still greater 
diversities in these proteean deposits when followed 
into Germany and Russia. The discovery, by 
Professor Harkness, in the central member of this 
siliceous group in Westmoreland of numerous 
fossil plants identical with the species of the Kup- 
fer Schiefer in Germany, and in the Marl-slate of 
the Magnesian Limestone of Durham, was given 
as a strong proof of the correctness of the authors’ 
conclusions. The comparative scarcity of igneous 
rocks, and the influence of powerful chemical 
action in the Permian strata of Britain, are con- 
trasted with their abundance in deposits of that 
age in Germany; but proofs are nevertheless 
brought forward to show that the hematite of 
Cumberland and Lancashire was formed in the 
early accumulation of the Permian deposits. In 
describing in detail the different members of the 
Permian group of the north-west of England, the 
authors define the downward and upward limit of 
the strata which have undergone dolomitization ; 
for, whilst certain bands of calcareous breccia (the 
“brockrum” of the natives), which occur in the 
central portion of the series, contain much mag- 
nesia, the lower breccias, composed of the same 
mountain-limestone fragments, have no trace of 
it; nor is it to be detected in the Upper Member, 
or St. Bee’s Sandstone. A large collection of rocks 
and fossils from Victoria, Australia, presented to 
the Society by A. R. Selwyn, Esq., was exhibited. 














Entomological Society, Feb. 1. Frederick Smith, 
Esq., Member of the Council, in the chair.— 
Notice was given that, in consequence of Mr. 
Stainton having declined to accept the presidency 
of the Society, the ordinary meeting to be held on 
the 7th March next would be made a special 
meeting for the purpose ofelecting a president, and 
that the Council recommended Mr. Francis P. 
Pascoe for election to the vacant office. 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark exhibited a collection 
of Phytophagous Coleoptera from Australia. The 
Secretary exhibited a portion of a coffee-cask 
recently received from Ceylon, the wood of which 
was completely riddled by the burrowing of co- 
leopterous larvee, apparently of the genus Anobium. 
Professor Westwood exhibited a specimen of “ wild 
silk” from Salvador, Central America, the work 
of a colony of larve said to feed upon a species of 
oak, and discussed the probability of the silk 
being made economically useful. Mr. F. Smith 
exhibited a collection of wasps’ nests in various 
stages of completion, the whole of which had 
been artificially obtained by Mr. Stone, a gentle- 
man who seemed to possess the power of inducing 
wasps to build their nests in any situation and 
any shape he pleased: Mr. T. W. Wood exhi- 
bited a mass of conjoined cells which had been 
found embedded in a piece of Honduras maho- 
pany 5 the cells were light and brittle, in form 

ike the honey-pots of a humble-bee, and composed 
te of triturated and agglutinated wood 
an earth. Mr. Bates suggested that possibly 
they might be the chambers of aspecies of Termes, 
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but he thought them too tange i no other member 
hazarded a conjecture as to the origin of the phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited several spe- 
cies of Aphodius and Onthophilus, and read some 
elaborate notes on their specific characters and 
distinctions. General Sir John Hearsay exhibited 
a collection of Coleoptera from India and China. 
Professor Westwood exhibited a selection of in- 
sects from the Zambesi, and described one new 
species under the name of Molwris Rowleiana, in 
honour of the captor, the Rev. H. Rowley; he 
also read descriptions of two anomalous Carabide- 
ous beetles from the Hope Collection at Oxford. 
These were described under the names of Delintus 
Essingtonii and Spanus Natalicus. Major Parry 
read a paper entitled “Some further Remarks 
upon Mr. James Thompson’s Catalogue of Dwueca- 
nide, published in the Annales de la Soc, Entom, 
de France, 1862.’’ 





Royal Society of Literature, Feb. 3. The Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Devrtscn read a paper on a trilingual Phe- 
nician inscription recently found on some bronze 
fragments at Santuiaci, in the vicinity of Pauli 
Gerrei in Sardinia~the first perfect and really 
valuable inscription of this kind ever: brought 
to light :—the two trilingual ones found at Leptis 
being of too fragmentary a nature to be of much 
value. The present tablet, though in pieces, 
wanted in all two letters only, about which, 
moreover, there could be no reasonable doubt, and 
it was thus easily restored to its integrity. Though 
not to be compared in sweeping importance to 
the trilingual Behistun cuneiform monuments 
or the Rosetta stone, it yet presented in 
its small compass very many points of con- 
siderable interest for comparative philology, 
mythology, and epigraphy, apart from its special 
Pheenician character. The three versions (Roman 
14 line, Greek 2 half-lines, Pheenician 14 line), 
not so much translations as complements and 
illustrations of each other, showed that these 
bronze fragments once formed the base of a copper 
altar one hundred litras in weight, which Cleon 
(Aklin, with Aleph prosth. in Phen.), a Pheeniko- 
Roman salt-farmer, had vowed to the God Esh- 
mun (A@sculapius) “ the Healer,” according to the 
latter’s own command (kara mpéorayua cf. Boeckh 
Corp. Inscr., No. 2304), in consideration for a cure. 
Mr. Deutsch, while upholding upon every point 
the readings and conclusions at which he had 
arrived when at a former Meeting he had laid a 
preliminary account of the new discovery before 
the Society, showed how the deviating conclusions 
at which Spano, Peyron, Carucci, Cavedoni, Levy, 
and other investigators had since arrived respect- 
ing some minor points, must in a great measure 
be attributed to the probable want of clearness in 
theimpressions in theirhands :—Pheenician studies 
having by this time, more especially since the 
publication of the richest collection of Phanician 
monuments by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
well-nigh passed the stage of hazy speculation 
on the form and purport of certain signs and 
characters; and about as much and as little of 
conjecture ought to be allowed about Pho- 
nician as about Greek or Roman epigraphy. 
Among the many features of interest attaching to 
this small inscription, Mr. Deutsch called attention 
principally to the respective relations between the 
three lingwigns and the three nationalities repre- 
sented on the tablet, which, from paleographical 
and other reasons, he placed in the second century 
B.c.; further, to the first occurrence of scu- 
lapius as the Healer (in Phoenician: “ Ashman 
Maarach,” transcribed clumsily into the Greek 
MIPPH and the Latin MERRE); again, to the 
minutestatement, in Phcenician only, of the material 
and exact value of the gift ; further, to the occur- 
rence of some new Pheenician words—a matter of 
no inconsiderable moment—and, what is more 
important still, of an entirely new votive formula 
in that language, expressive of the occasion of the 
vow, and corresponding in a measure to the rare 
Greek and Roman formulas employed; the inner 
constitution and institution of the Phenjcian 
colonies in Sardinia dependent from Rome, the 
two annual suffetes mentioned, and some further 
questions of archeological, historical, and numis< 
matic re gs were touched upon. A discus- 
sion, chiefly on the-force of the formule “lubens 
merito merente (i)” and “xara mpdéerayua,” 
on an apparent Jota subser. under the « of 
AZKAHTIIQI, on the new Deity Ashmun Maarach, 
and other linguistical and ethnographical points, 
followed, in which the Bishop of St. David's, Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Poole, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Deutsch 
took part.—Mr Newton communicated a some- 


einer bee Grant cae forwarded 
to him from Cyprus, by Mr. Horace P. White. 
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Archxological Institute, Feb. 5. Octavius 8. 
Morgan, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., in the chair.—Ow 
the motion of Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. W. 8. Walford, F.S.A., a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed recommending to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company a slight 
alteration in the gradient of the line proposed to 
be carried between the Roman tumuli at Dartlows 
It was stated that this alteration might be advanta- 
geously effected from thepoint where the linecrosses 
the Saffron Walden and Linton Road at a level. 

The Secretary read a communication that had 
been received from Mr. Frank Calvert, concerning 
the site and remains of Gergis. Mr. Calvert has 
lately carefully examined the remains on Balli- 
Dagh, near Bournabashi, the site of ancient Troy 
according to Le Chevalier’s hypothesis, the Acro- 
polis, the vestiges of the city walls, and the four 
tumuli which are supposed to appertain to the 
Trojan heroes; and, as a result of his investiga- 
tions, comes to the conclusion that all these belong 
to a period posterior to that of the well-built 
Homeric Troy. He is inclined to believe the 
site to be that of the ancient Gergis—a city whose 
geographical position has yet to be identified. 
Its name, which has been variously given by 
different writers, is not mentioned by Homer, 
and it may therefore be inferred that the place 
did not exist contemporarily with Troy. It occurs 
first in Herodotus, who states that the inhabitants 
were considered to be the remaining descendants 
of the ancient Teucrians, and that they were 
subdued, together with the Colians, who inhabited 
the territory of Ilium, by Hymeas, son-in-law of 
Darius. That Gergis cannot have been situated 
far from Ilium (Novum) may be gathered from 
the passage in Herodotus, and from the statement 
of Livy that Rhoetium and Gergithus were added 
to the territory of the Trojans. Gergis was 
finally destroyed by King Attalus of Pergamus, 
who transplanted its inhabitants to another place, 
and incorporated their territory with that of 
Ilium Novum. 

Mr. Charles Winston drew attention to the dis- 
covery at Basingstoke of Roman vestiges, includ- 
ing a leaden coffin and a glass bottle. 

General Lefroy having exhibited a fine example 
of a tilting helm recently acquired by him for the 
Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich, it was de- 
scribed by Mr. J. Hewitt, who attributed it to the 
close of the fifteenth century. It once formed part 
of the collection of Mr. Brocas of Wokefield, Berk- 
shire, and has since been in the possession of 
several other owners. As an example of the 
knightly tilting-helm it is an exceedingly fine 
specimen, and is remarkable for the singular con- 
trivances for attaching the defence to the breast 
and back plates—the Somer consisting of a per- 
forated iron bar, moving on a hinge; the latter 
being an iron buckle, of peculiar construction, to 
receive a strap fixed to the bdck-plate. The —— 
of the helm is greater than twenty-two poun 
its height is eighteen inches. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth made an elaborate 
report on discoveries made at Uriconium (Wrox- 
eter) since the meeting of the Institute at Glou- 
cester in 1860, when he furnished an account of 
what had been done up to that date. A cordial 
vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. 
Scarth for his interesting paper, which will be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Institute. 

Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., exhibited a curious series 
of objects in silver, which were brought from 
India, and are supposed to haye been taken as loot 
during the recent Indian mutiny. 

Mr. W. Warwick King tronght drawings of the 
Roman sarcophagus and leaden coffins lately found 
at East Ham, and which were described at the 
January meeting of the Institute. 

Mr. Burges submitted a photograph from a leaf 
of an illuminated MS. belonging to M. De la 
Herche. The subjects represented by the iilu- 
minator are “ Savage Life—Ease, Misery, Health.” 
The same gentleman brought a standing-cup and 
cover of fine workmanship, and a knife and fork 
with fine filagree work of the end of the seven 
teenth century. 

Mr. Nunneley, Hon. Curator of the Museum of 
the Philosophic and Literary Society at Leeds, 
sent from that Institution a Saxon brooch of sil- 
vered metal, partly gilt and enriched with niello, 
also with pieces of ruby-coloured glass, and a cen- 
tral boss of a piece of shell. Found with human 
remains, an iron shield-boss, weapons, &c., as it is 
believed, near Dover. Also, a silver ring with 
ten knobs, used for devotional p instead of 
a string of beads, numeralia. e head of ,the 

ing is engraved with the sacred monogram IHS., 
and the sraabol of three nails. 

Mr. Samuel Dodd brought a fac-simile of the 
remarkable inscribed slab near Penzance briefly 


























' Q@xocrapuica, at 8.30.—15, Whitehall Place. 














noticed in Murray’s “ Handbook for Cornwall.” | 


It once formed a foot-bri over a mountain 
rivulet between Gulval and Madron. The in- 
scription—one of the remarkable, early class of 
relics, probably of the Roman-British period, upon 
which so much light has been thrown by Pro- 
fessor Westwood—has been thus read :—QUE- 
NATAU BELIDINUI FILIUS. 
_ A series of engravings of Etruscan halstaves 
and celts, from the collection of Mr. Westropp of 
Cork, was exhibited by the learned author of 
“ Ancient Gems”—the Rev. C. W. King. 


Institute of Architects, Feb. 1. Prof. T. L. 
Donaldson, President, in the chair.—PETITIONS 
were ordered to be presented to the Houses of 
Lords and of Commons to consider the street 
communications through the metropolis, and to 
defer the several proposed railway and other 
schemes now before Parliament until a general 
comprehensive scheme for such communications 
shall be determined upon. 

Mr. J. H. Parker gave a description of some 
mural paintings discovered at Headington Church, 
Oxon, and exhibited drawings of them. 

The discussion on the paper read by Mr. 
“Penrose, “ A few words in favour of the decimal, 
but against the metrical system of measurements, 
and an endeavour to show how all the advantages 
of the metrical system may be obtained without 
iving up the English standards,” was resumed by 
Mr. Penrose, after whom Mr. White remarked that 
uniformity of system, not with that of foreign na- 
tions, but amongst ourselves,was desirable ; and this, 
he said, was to be obtained, not by total change, 
but by amending our present mode. -Mr. White 
was followed by Mr. Kerr and Mr. Jennings, both 
of whom objected to change, and advocated the 
duodecimal in preference to the decimal plan. 
Mr. Morris suggested a system of assimilation to 
the mode observed by other nations, and that a 
ag founded upon the vibrations of the pen- 

ulum might be adopted. 

The President spoke in favour of the adoption 
of a metrical standard in preference to the duo- 
decimal system, and, after a few words in reply 
from Mr. Penrose, the meeting adjourned. 











“MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 22nd. 


Lonpon LwstitruTion, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
Music :”” Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 


“On Dramatic 


} 1, “A Journey 
through the Interior of Arabia, from Gaza to El-Kathif on 
the Persian Gulf, and thence to Oman:”’ Mr. G. Palgrave. 
2. “ Journey along the Western Shore of the Dead Sea 
from Jebel-Usdum to Ain-Jidi :”” Mr. G, Clowes, jun. 

Mepicau, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
“On siology :”’ Mr, E. Smith, M.D. 


TUESDAY, Fesrvary 28rd. 


Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Experi- 
mental Optics :” Professor Tyndall. 

Royat Cotuecs or Surckons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :” 
Professor Huxley. 

Crvy1t ENGIneErs, at8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Discussion upon Mr. Sopwith’s Paper ‘ On the Mont Cenis 


Eruno.oaicat, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Sq 
“On Ethnological Traditions :’”” Rev. T. W. Farrar. 
the Ethnology of Ceylon :” Mutu Swamey. 

MeEpicaL AND CuIRURGICAL, at 8,30,—53, Be ’ 
ReraL L, rners Street 

Zoo.oeicat, at 9.—11, Hanover — **On the Osteolo 
of the :” Mr. W. K. Parker. “‘On the Habits of 
Spawning t, and on the Results of Experiments with 

taken from Dead Fishes :’”’ Mr. F. Buc d. 


WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 2th. 


Society or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. “On 
Petroleum, its Economic Value, and a Visit to the Petro- 
leum Wells of Canada :” Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 


GrovoaicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “On further Dis- 
coveries of Flint Implements and Fossil Mammalia near 
Bedford :” Mr. J. Wyatt, F.G.8. 2. “On the Discovery of 

some Remarks on the Cephalic 
: omm 


uare, 
a] On 


ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—82, Sackville Street. 
“On a Seal of the Crewkerne Grammar School:” Mr. 
Cuming. ‘On Heath Old Hall: Mr. Wentworth. 

THURSDAY, Fesrvary 25th. 

Roya Instrrution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Experi- 
mental Optics :” Professor Tyndall. ~ » 

NS, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mammalia ;”’ 


Roya. Co.iuiece or Sure 
the Struct d on of the 


Lonpon Inetrrvrion, at 7.—Finsb Circus, “ Chemistry :”’ 
Professor Wanklyn. my ae wad 
a gp at 8.—Somerset House. 

AL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “On the Joint Systems 
of Ireland and Cornwall, and their Mechanical Origin :” 
ria. = 

FRIDAY, Fesrvary 26th. 
Instirvrion, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. “On Eco- 
Botany :”’ Professor Bentley 


Roya Institution, at 8.—Albemarl treet. “ Abbevill 
Flint Implements :” Mr. Prestwich. . ” “ 

; a SATURDAY, Fensrvary 27th. 

AL >» at a oa 
Sevesrursos: tee" £3: Albemarle Street. “On the 
Sune Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 

CoLLece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
On the Structure and "od 

mA, * : Classification of the Mammalia 


Lonpox 
nomic 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 


O an observer who should walk into the Bri- 
tish Institution, after spending an hour among 

the French pictures annually exhibited in M. 
Gambart’s gallery, how striking the contrast 
would appear between the Exhibition he had just 
quitted and that which he had come to see! 
Should he be a spectator well informed upon the 
subject of art, he will soon become aware that, as 
in the French pictures he has just left, so in the 
English pictures which he has come to see, he is 
looking for the most part at second and third rate 
works of the respective schools they represent. 
The first impression made upon his eye in the 
English gallery will be the comparatively crude 
colouring which pervades the treatment of all com- 
mon English pictures. He will then notice the pre- 
valence of landscape-painting, and its superiority 
when seen in juxtaposition with the genre painting 
produced by his countrymen. Should he then 
roceed to investigate the pretensions of the works 
efoto him, he will inevitably arrive at the melan- 
choly conclusion that, whatever may be the intel- 
lectual calibre, the high aim, the genuine feeling, 
the pure taste of his countrymen—and he will 
surely find indications of power and of the exist- 
ence of all graceful qualities in their works—they 
are not, as painters, to be named with French 
painters, because they cannot execute with their 
hands what their brains have devised. He will 
feel that generally they are but half-trained, or 
untrained tyros and amateurs: painting before 
they can draw, each, after his own fashion, strug- 
gling against difficulties that his foreign brothers 
disposed of when boys in the afelier. They stand 
against their French rivals as an undisciplined 
mob against a trained army—not, indeed, without 
men capable of leading and directing them, but 
still by whom, as yet, they have not been drilled, 
or even properly trained, to practise the most 
difficult of all the arts. Some observations akin 
to these would probably be suggested to the mind 


of an intelligent and thoughtful observer after an’ 


examination of the present collection at the Bri- 
tish Institution, while the impression made by a 
recent visit to a French Exhibition was still fresh 
upon his mind. . 

The low average of the figure-pictures is the 

alpable fact of the Exhibition. One of the most 
a and careful among them is by a lady, Miss 
Kate Swift, the subject being entitled ‘ Das 
Festkleid—a Schevening Girl buying her Wedding 
Dress” (478). There is some character shown in 
the heads, as well as in the general action of 
this work ; beyond this, however, we shall look in 
vain for any quality delightful in painting, the 
picture being devoid of colour, and its effect being 
seriously injured by want of art in the disposition 
of light and shade. “The Choir of the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, Florence” (487), by Mr. 
R. Hillingford, evidently the work of a Roman 
student, is carefully composed and well painted. 
As much may be said of Mr. F. Wyburd’s picture 
of a Roman peasant-girl, called “The Offering” 
(7), which, although a mere study of a draped 
model, is agreeably treated, and in some respects 
an advance upon previous efforts. Two clever 
sketches may be noticed, one of which, by Mr. 
J. Pettie, called “The Time and Place” (308), 
represents a drunken duellist waiting the approach 
of the adversary with whom he may be supposed 
to have quarrelled during the previous night’s 
debauch ; the other, a more finished sketch, by 
Mr. R. Beavis, “The Outpost: Early Dawn” 
(15), represents a trooper on horseback in a snow- 
storm, and indicates some power and considerable 
feeling. Of the portrait-heads that do duty in 
this Exhibition for historicai subjects, we may 
notice, in the first place, Mr. H. Phillips’s “ Grave 
Thought ” (173), a well-painted old man’s head ; 
Mr. Alexander Johnstone’s “Young Dreams” 
(1), a capital boy’s portrait; Mr. Fisher’s heads 
of women, called “ Zuleika” (43) and “A Mag- 
deleti” (141); and Mr. Napier’s its of a 
mother and child, called “ Stealing a Kiss” (543). 

The landscapes rise, as might be expected, to 
a higher level than the figure-subjects. Among 
these, two contributions by M. Mignot are re- 
imarkable : “ Twilight in the Tropics” (109), and 
“ Cotopaxi from the Vallée de Chillo, Ecuador” 
(553). In these pictures we may readily recog- 
nise the work of a highly-trained and accomplished 
artist-—one who, having determined on his subject, 
and settled in his own mind the effect he desires 
to impress upon others, has the pewer to express 
his thought upon canvas, and has no misgiving 
as to his ability to do so. These two landscapes 
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are worthy of attention, rather for the indications 
they present of a capacity in the painter, as yet 
not fully developed, than for their intrinsic merit, 
although this is considerable, and in the present 
Exhibition very striking indeed. 

We may be always sure of a good landscape 
from Mr. Dawson, who is always in force in the 
British gallery ; and, although this year his picture 
is less satisfactory than usual, upon the whole, 
yet it is in parts better than anything he has 
painted. The subject he has chosen is “A Dis- 
tant View of Osborne House, Isle of Wight” 
(179). As he is a painter, and not a manufacturer 
of landscapes, he always interests us by his endea- 
vour to paint a real effect in nature—one by which 
he has been himself moved, and by which he 
hopes to move us. In the present instance he 
has attempted a most difficult theme—a pure and 
serene sky, overlaid by angry-looking clouds in 
the west, behind which the sun is sinking, and 
beyond which he throws up his rays into the cold 
clear sky above. Mr. Dawson is a close observer 
of nature, and as such he may generally be trusted 
as to facts which have come under their observa- 
tion; still, we must think either that the fore- 
ground of his landscape must have been influenced 
by the sky above, or else that the exact tone of 
the sky he has tried to paint has been missed by 
the painter. Nature is always harmonious, and the 
effect of that separation of parts which so disturbs 
us in Mr. Dawson’s picture, is never suggested 
by Nature herself. We should be inclined to cut 
away all the upper portion of the sky in the pic- 
ture, good though it be in itself, and by so doing 
to restore the harmony of the whole work. There 
are noble passages of colour in the distance, and 
the arrangement of the objects which lead the eye 

ually to measure the space between the fore- 
ground and the towers of Osborne House is most 
masterly. This is, unquestionably, the best land- 
scape in the Gallery, in a of any defects with 
which it may be charged; and it is almost the 
only picture to which we return with pleasure 
before quitting the room. Mr. Frank Dillon has 
painted a clever picture of “The Gate of the 
Colossi, Karnac, Egypt” (95), and we have also a 
large work by Mr. Harry Johnstone, of “ Athens, 
with Mount Hymettus, and the Olive Groves of 
the Academy” (50). A little picture by Mr. G. 
Cole, ‘“ Evening ” (138), should not be overlooked. 
Mr. Oake’s “ Midday: looking over Maldraeth 
Bay” (136), has great merit; but it is injured by 
the bad drawing of the wheatsheaves in the fofe- 
ground, and of the birch and ash trees on the 
right of the picture, which are quite unworthy of 
the painter. Mr. Ansdell’s “The Common” (84) 
is a clever picture of donkeys ; but it possesses no 
interest as a work of art. 

In the middle room we notice a good sea-piece 
by Mr. Dawson, jun., “ Pilot-boat crossing the 
bar in a stiff breeze” (292), and a picture by Mr. 
G. Sant, called “ A Study of Broken Ground near 
Farnham” (366). Next to Mr. Dawson’s land- 
scape, and in some respects it is better than that, 
this is the best landscape in the room. The 
artist calls it, modestly, “ A Study ;” perhaps he 
is right, for it is hardly a picture; but it displays 
all those qualities of art which are most to be 
desired in pictures—sentiment, tone, and colour— 
and it indicates power of a kind which we do not 
remember to have observed in previous pictures by 
this artist, and which, if carefully matured, should 
make him one of our best English landscape- 
painters. 

Of the remaining landscapes there is little to 
be said. The Messrs. Williams, Mr. Boddington, 
and Mr. Gilbert are too well-known to need notice 
here. Mr. A. Williams has seldom painted a 
better landscape than that entitled “ Evening in 
the Tyrol : Landeek” (614) ; but the similarity of 
this to other works by the painter himself, and by 
the numerous family of painters who bear his 
name, would be the comment suggested at once to 
all who have now become accustomed to what is 
truly excellent art of a certain order. Mr. Webb’s 
“Ploughing on Mount Zion” (421), and Mr. 
Thorpe’s small triptich from Kingsley’s poem of 
“The Three Fishers’? (209), show evidence of 
considerable ability in these two painters, the 
first of whom is a young artist who produced a 
noticeable work in the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Old Water-Colour Society has lost one of 
its oldest members, and English art one of its 
greatest ornaments. William Hunt died, at the 
advanced age of seventy-four, last week. He died 
in the full and ripe possession of all his powers, 
and a truly great artist. The loss has fallen sud- 
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denly upon us, and we are unable at this moment 
rightly to estimate the extent of it. The im- 
portance of his life as an English painter, his 
influence upon that branch of art to which he 
devoted his energies, and the character impressed 
upon all he did by his simple and modest nature, 
deserve, and will undoubtedly receive, the atten- 
tion demanded by the importance attached to the 
life of so distinguished a man. For the moment 
nothing is left for us but to mourn the loss of one 
who could be so ill spared from his work in the 
untilled ground of British art. 

Ovt of thirty-three candidates the Old Water- 
Colour Society has elected four Associates—Mr. 
E. B. Jones, Mr. Boyce, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Lundgren. 

At the last meeting of the Graphic Society the 
works of the late Mr. Lee Bridell formed the prin- 
cipal source of attraction. A picture by Gallait 
was much admired, and a very fine specimen by 
Edouard Frére was also contributed for inspection 
by Mr. Le Jeune. 

THE following are the subjects of lectures to be 
delivered at the Architectural Museum, South 
Kensington, on Tuesday evenings, during the 
session 1864 :—March 1, “ The Influence of Local 
Scenery on Local Architecture,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A. ; March 15, “ On the Position of the 
Art-Workman,” to be delivered as an address by 
Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, on the occasion of 
the distribution of Prizes to Art-Workmen that 
evening ; March 29, “ Karly Brickworkin England,” 
by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, M.A.; April 12, “Judg- 
ing from the Past and Present, what are the Pro- 
= for Good Architecture in London ?” by 

ardinal Wiseman ; April 26, “ The Interior of a 
Gothic Minster,” by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, M.A.; May 10, “The Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of this Country during 
the Middle Ages,” by Mr. M. H. Bloxam; May 
24, “‘ Painted Glass in its Connexion with Archi- 
tecture,” %, the Rey. G. Ayliffe Poole, M.A. ; 
June 7, “The Medieval Houses in the City of 
Wells,” by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 

BritisH art has sustained another loss this 
week in the death, in his fifty-eighth year, of Mr. 
William Dyce, Royal Academician. Born in 
Aberdeen in 1806, and educated at the University 
there, he devoted himself to art in early youth. 
After travelling and studying in Italy and else- 
where, he settled in Scotland as a portrait-painter, 
but gradually passed into other branches of art. 
H:2 first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1828, 
his picture being entitled “‘ Bacchus nursed by the 
Nymphs of Nysa.” In 1839 he was appointed 
principal of the newly-constituted School of Design 
at Somerset House; but he resigned the position 
in 1842. In 1844 he sent two specimens of fresco 
to Westminster Hall, and he was afterwards 
commissioned to paint frescoes in the summer- 
house of Buckingham Palace andat Osborne. He 
was elected an Academician in 1845. Besides his 
celebrity as one of our first painters, kept up = 
series of well-remembered paintings in di 
ferent styles, Mr. Dyce was noted for his 
various accomplishments. He also wrote on 
musical subjects, both in his own name and in 
periodicals. 

TEN cartoons have been ordered for one of the 

t windows in the new church of St. Michael’s, 

ndon, of Moriz von Schwind, whose glass 

paintings in the Glasgow cathedral have been a 
great success. 

THE Society of Arts at Adelaide were to hold 
their Seventh Annual Exhibition in December 
last. The prizes offered this year by the Society 
are twenty-four in number, the highest being 
£6. 6s. for the best oil-painting illustrative of an 
event in the history of South Australia. The 
subject was to be original, and painted by a 
resident in the colony. 

Cart Friepricn Lexsstne is busy with a new 
painting, representing Luther’s Disputation with 
Eck in the castle of Pleissenburg, near Leipsic. 
Professor Hiibner, in Dresden, is engaged upon 
the same subject, having received an order for it - 
from the Saxon Government. 

Ir is well known that Gregory XIII. had a 
medal struck in memory of St. Bartholomew’s 
night. A recent order by the “Maestro del 
Sacro Palazzo,” who has the preliminary cen- 
sorship over all printed, engraved, and generally 
published matter, has prohibited the further 
reproduction of this medal for private circu- 
lation. 

Lovers of art are waiting, while we write 
(Thursday), for further iculars as to the great 
fire reported as having happened on Tuesday in 
Rotterdam, by which the Schieland Palace, the 
Sey gr WA and museum of the city, is said to 

ve been destroyed. 





A NEw contribution to art criticism is on the 
eve of publication: “ Waagen’s Gemiildesamm- 
lung der Kaiserlichen Ermi in St. Petersburg, 
nebst Bemerkungen iiber andere dortige Kunst- 
Sammlungen.” 








MUSIC. 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER,” BY MR. 
MACFARREN. 


R. MACFARREN’S operas have an interest, 
independent of their general musical merits, 

as examples of the deliberate adoption of a national 
style. Every composer must, of course, have a 
manner of his own, a musical physiognomy, to 
adopt Mozart’s metaphor, as independent of his 
own intentions, as the length of his leg or the 
shape of his nose ; but the persistent cultivation of 
a special style may make the features of this natural 
physiognomy almost indistinguishable—may merge 
them, so to speak, in those of the acquired manner. 
Something like this seems to be the case with 
Mr. Macfarren. He has set himself to the task 
of elaborating an English operatic style—a style 
which shall preserve the characteristics of our 
national music, using at the same time all the 
resources of method and structure which have 
been adopted in other schools. In this sense 
“ Robin Hood” and “She Stoops to Conquer” 
may be called genuine English operas, though 
they are no nearer akin to the little pieces 
which used to go under that designation—Arne’s 
“Love in a Village,” for instance—than “ Les 
Huguenots” is to one of Boieldieu’s operas. Mr. 
Macfarren, moreover, has tried to make his pieces 
not only musically, but dramatically English. The 
scenes which he works on with most pleasure are 
those which bring up the traditional view of old 
English life—the manners of the “ Merrie En- 
gland” of our ballads, with its romance and 
legendary history. Not, indeed, that the ‘“ mer- 
rie” life of our ancestors is half so much of a ro- 
mance as it has been the fashion to suppose, plea- 
sant proof of which is to be found abundantly in 
that valuable or invaluable work of Mr. Chappell, 
the “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” to the 
production of which Mr. Macfarren contributed 
so much kindly labour. No one can turn over 
the leaves of those delightful volumes without de- 
tecting in the accompaniments the same genuine 
sympathy with the spirit of our old popular 
music which appears so strongly in the operas 
from the same hand. It is a question how far 
this adoption of a specific style is a loss or a gain 
to acomposer. Against the interest to be derived 
from a unity of character we have to set the risk 
of artificiality&nd narrowness—the probability that 
his fancy will be cramped and its spontaneity 
weakened by the determination to work a particu- 
lar vein of melody, or to use a particular manner 
of treatment. The best “ character,” after all, is 
that which comes from the action of individual 
genius following its own natural bent. But, be this 
as it may, Mr. Macfarren has produced, working 
in his own way, operas which, to say the least of 
them, are very pleasant to listen to. His last 
large work, “ Robin Hood”—and we may say as 
much of the operetta “Jessy Lea”— the 
quality which enabled it to seize on the popular 
ear. His new piece appears todo the same. “She 
Stoops to Conquer” has proved to be, without 
any trumpeting of advertisements, a “genuine 
success.” We cannot describe it in a few words 
better than by saying that it furnishes a really 
pleasant evening’s music. It bears very well, too, 
the trial of a second hearing. One cannot say, 
indeed, that it contains any remarkably brilliant 
or captivating melodies—melody is not Mr. Mac- 
farren’s strong point—but the music is tuneful 
and hearty, and the structure of the whole piece 
is so complete, so well thought’out in all its 
parts, that the melodic invention of the composer 
is made to produce effects which less thorough 
musicians often fail to get out of better natural 
materials. As Goldsmith’s delightful comedy 
is, or ought to be, familiar to all, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon the plot. We should, 
rhaps, protest, in the general interests of 
iterature, against such an adaptation of a 
standard play. The musician may think any 
contrivance fair for securing a decent libretto ; 
but Mr. Macfarren will with us that it 
would be a calamity if our best English dramas 
became the prey of librettists; and yet, if this 
example is to stand, one does not see anything to 
revent Shak being turned into a series of 
nglish operas. Mr. Fitzball’s transformation in 
this instance has furnished a table opera- 
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tations—disjointed dialogue, and incidents only half 
intelligible to those ignorant of oes The 
overture is a busy lively piece, for which one of the 
songs, to be mentioned presently (the “ Pretty Bar- 
maid ’’), furnishes the leading subject. The first act 
opens with a pretty duet for two sopranos—Miss 
Pyne and Miss Hiles, who play the parts of Kate 
Hardcastle and her cousin Constance—but scarcely 
becomes cence till - scene which shows the 
villagers enjoying themselves at their coun rts, 
headed by the gawky Lumpkin (Me Corti). 
The multitude celebrate the “noble of 
cricket ” in a vigorous chorus, and play kiss-in-the- 
ring toappropriatelyjolly music, winding up with a 
general rustic dance in the style of Sir Roger de 
Coverley. This scene, which is capitally worked 
out, introduces the two travellers, Marlow (Mr. 
Harrison) and Hastings (Mr. Perren) ; and their 
reception by Squire Hardcastle (Mr. Weiss) at 
his old Elizabethan hall (which Zony has made 
them believe is the inn) gives occasion for a capital 
trio, the Squire insisting on telling his uniling 
listeners a tale about the great Duke of Marl- 
borough and the siege of Denain, with full mar- 
tial accompaniments. This is one of the best 

ieces in the opera; the music is spirited and 
eatininte, After a rather insipid duet between 
Constance and Hastings, we come to the scene 
between the bashful Marlow and his destined 
bride, where, again, the music is humorous and 
piquant, and where Miss Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison sing and act respectively to perfection. 
This duet finishes the first act. The chief fea- 
tures of the second are the scene between 
Marlow and Miss Hardcastle in her barmaid 
character, and a grand finale. The character- 
song, in which Miss Pyne affects the airs of the 
supposed barmaid, “ Did your honour call? ’’ has 
a gaiety and sparkle which fits equally the situa- 
tion and the singer. Its leading phrase and burden 
(“ Am I not a pretty barmaid ?”’) is a bit of ear- 
catching melody which is certain to make it one 
of the most popular songs in the piece. Miss 
Pyne’s singing here quite carries away the audience, 
and her acting in the sprightly duet with her 
now rather audacious lover (the most amusing 
scene in the play) keeps up the charm. But it is 
in the finale to this act that the musical force of 
the opera culminates. This is a really fine piece 
of musical construction, as good in its separate 
parts as it is well-planned and well-proportioned 
asawhole. The librettist has provided materials 
for a climax by the contrivance of making Marlow 
ask the villagers to supper at the supposed inn. 
When they come they sing their entertainer a 
“country ditty,” which takes the shape of a very 
beautiful unaccompanied part-song, “The Cuckoo.” 
This is sung with first-rate effect by a chorus 
which, both here and throughout the piece, gives 
evidence of being in the highest training. 
When the people have sat down to supper, 
Marlow leads off the revel by a bacchanalian song, 
with chorus (in a bold and spirited old Englis 
style), which has the effect of bringing the Squire 
upon the scene. His consternation at the tumul- 
tuous invasion of his mansion, the gradually 
increasing liveliness of the village guests, the 
working out of the side-plot of Constance’s elope- 
ment with Hastings, and at intervals the love 
passages between Marlow and his enchantress— 
all contribute to make up a scene of complex 
bustling movement which is admirably represented 
by the music. The duet-phrases between Marlow 
and Kate are heard in charming contrast with the 
noisy utterances of the revellers; and the tumult 
goes on increasing till the curtain comes down on 
a delightful climax of general mzenadic confusion, 
in which the red-coated Tony figures as an inspired 
genius of riot. The concerted music is the best 
part of the last act, as it is, indeed, of the entire 
work. The reading of Hastings’ letter by Tony 
gives occasion to a humorous trio between its 
recipient, the Squire, and Constance. Further on 
the action is carried along by a quintett, the close 
of which is especially good. Here occurs a song 
for Kate, “He'll miss me at the morning light, 
which is, perhaps, the best ballad in the piece; 
and a duet of genuine love-making between Kate 
and Marlow leads to the last finale, which is a 
sufficiently lively ensemble, but of much smaller 
dimensions than that which ends the second 
act. 

In noticing here the principal features of the 
work it is unnecessary to enumerate sundry ballads 
which seem to be put in for no other than the 
usual music-shop purposes. a are, at any rate, 
the weakest parts of the piece; and there are one or 
two duets which are scarcely more worthy of Mr. 
Macfarren’s reputation. Another thing to be re- 
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sings. This practice of writing for the i 
ities of a icular singer carries with it a 
great risk of ing the part unsuitable for other 
voices. In this instance it is peculiarly mal-d- 
propos, a3 the inevitable tag of arpeggio y 
annexed promiscuously to song, duet, and chorus, 
is ge erally out of all keeping with the otherwise 
simple style of the music. Of the execution of 
the piece little needs to be said. The general 
completeness of the ensemble is to be warmly com- 
mended. The chorus, the orchestra, the stage 
management, the scenery, are all admirable. Miss 
Pyne’s singing is, as usual, incomparably good— 
so good that we can afford to put up with the 
inefficiency of more than one of her playmates. 
Miss Hiles and Mr. Weiss are fair representatives 
of their parts. Mr. Corri discharges the respon- 
sible task of being funny more successfully than 
is his wont. As far as action and bustle go, his 
Tony may be called almost the life of the piece. 
Mr. Perren is incapable of making himself heard, 
either singing or speaking, in the large area at 
Covent Garden, and his accent is something very 
far removed from the standard of pure English. 
These blemishes in the performance tell, if any- 
thing, in favour of the music, which, if it pleases 
at all, must please chiefly by its own merits; 
and, whatever shortcomings there may appear to 
be in the composition, the impression it leaves is 
none the less decidedly that of being one of the 
most satisfactory operas which, for some time 
past, has been produced on the English stage. 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue first soirée of the Musical Society of Lon- 
don was held on Wednesday evening. It was, in 
effect, an evening concert, the items of the pro- 
paar being for the most part pieces rarely 

eard. Among them was a deinged quartett by 
Herr Ernst, played by MM. Vieuxtemps, Ries, 
Webb, and Lidel, and a concerto for three piano- 
fortes by Seb. Bach, played by Mdlle. Mariot de 
Beauvoisin, Miss A. Zimmerman, and Miss Emma 
Lewis. The Choral Class of the Society did not 
appear ; but an amateur male-voice choir of twenty- 
two voices, under the direction of Mr. John Foster, 
contributed much to the pleasure of the evening 
by their ginging. ‘The impression generally made, 
however, appeared to be that the soirée did not 
answer the desired purpose so well as the conver- 
sazioni formerly held at St. James’s Hall. 

Tue National Choral Society has in rehearsal 
the new oratorio “ Ahab,” by Dr. Arnold of New 
College, Oxford, with a view, it is understood, to 
its production this season. The Society performs 
“ Elijah’’ for the last time this season at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday, the 2nd of March. 

’ M.Srras’s new Symphony in A, the work which 
was brought out by the Musical Society last season, 
is to be played to-day at the Crystal Palace. 

M. Santon anD MapamMe Doxsy have been 
making a successful artistic tour in Holland. 

THE sestett of Mozart for strings and two horns 
produced at the last Popular Concert met with a 

al success. The slow movement was encored 
with enthusiasm. The piece is to be repeated 
on Monday next. 

THE letter from Dr. Wesley in defence of Unequal 
Temperament, which we noticed as having appeared 
in the Musical Standard,has been answered at some 
length by Mr. Hopkins of the Temple in a letter to 
the same periodical. Mr. Hopkins adduces argu- 
ments in favour of the temperament theory to 
which Dr. Wesley will find it hard to reply ; but 
the effect of them is, after all, rather to place his 

nent’s difficulties in a strong light than to 

ear up those attaching to his own view. The 
fact seems to be that any and every theory is im- 
mersed in difficulty. ere is as much objection 
to having a// music played out of tune on the 
” as to having only nine respectable keys 
wulie an “unequal” system. Professor de Morgan, 
one of the very few men qualified to deal with the 
rp mathematically as well as musically, has 

id somewhere that he prefers a pianoforte out of 
tune to one in the state described as “in tune” by 
the tuners. Certainly a dead level of error seems 
the most ) parenge of all conditions. 

Wuizs there is so much talk, and some of it 
not altogether fruitless, about the dangers from 
fires and panics in places of entertainment, the 

seems @ propos for asking, if it is any use 


chance on any particular evening, but is a certainty 
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he which would only be second 
in horror to that of Saritiago. When it happens, 
as it is certain to do if the Hall lasts long enough, 
the proprietors will be morally responsible. But, 
if this particular case is incurable, might not the 
Home Secretary be urged to bring in a bill 
lacing all future erections of the kind under some 
icensing authority ? 
_ Orrensacn’s first great opera, “ Die Rhein- 
nixen,” is about to be ormed in Vienna. The 
Emperor of Austria has accepted the dedication. 
A teTTeR from M. Fétis Pére, addressed to a 
private friend, but printed by one of his colleagues 
in the Paris Musical Gazette, alludes in the fol- 
lowing terms to a recent performance of his second 
symphony :—‘“‘ Votre amitié m’autorise 4 vous 
parler un peu de moi en confidence : ma deuxiéme 
symphonie (en sol mineur) a été exécutée au 
second concert du Conservatoire et y a produit 
une profonde impression. Malgré les immenses 
difficultés de cet ouvrage, l’excellence de l’exécu- 
tion par lorchestre a été telle, que j’ai pu me faire 
une opinion certaine sur la valeur de l’ceuvre. 
Depuis longtemps je suis préoccupé de voies 
nouvelles & ouvrir dans les formes de Part: je 
crois avoir réalisé cette fois ce que j’ai voulu faire.” 


exact, of a 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 22nd to 27th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society’s Orchestral Trial, Hanover 

Square Rooms, 84 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS :— 
Covent Garpren (English). — “She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ 
Her Masesty’s. — To-night, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, “ Faust” (in English). 








THE DRAMA. 


“PAUL’S RETURN” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 


R. WATTS PHILLIPS’S dramatic works all 
exhibit so much cleverness—all are so well 
construeted, so full of clearly-drawn character, so 
carefully written—that it is regretable they should 
lack any quality requisite to make them thoroughly 
enjoyable on the stage; but they are the produc- 
tions of a mind apparently overshadowed by 
morbid influences and venting itself in the expres- 
sion of a gratuitous and generally offensive 
cynicism. The laughter which he has the power 
to evoke almost at will has little or no s {tle in 
it, certainly no joyousness, and the views of life 
which he presents are rarely or never comfortable. 
We do not, of course, demand that a dramatist 
shall set before us none but thoroughly agreeable 
pictures of life; but we do insist thatthe is false to 
the obligations of his art whenever he suffers the 
unhealthy condition of his mind to govern his 
view of nature. Life is something more than it 
appears to any one man ; and we have the right to 
require of ali, who aspire to the rank of artists 
that they shall study Nature with the honest and 
— purpose of representing her aspects truly 
as they are. In his present work Mr. Watts 
Phillips has gone completely out of his way to 
exhibit a small crowd of selfish, canting, and 
hypocritical characters, into whose mouth he 
has put no end of venomous speeches, chiefly 
directed against an orphan girl, the nominally 
adopted daughter of a rich relative of theirs, 
in whose house they are assembled as guests. The 
whole picture is jaundiced, and, we do not hesitate 
to say, does not represent any possibility of 
actual life, while it mars the effectiveness of the 
main design in a remarkable degree. The donnée 
of “ Paul’s Return” is excellent; the chief cha- 
racters boldly drawn, and, for the most life- 
like; and the interest strongly sustained, though 
several of the more prominent incidents may 
ised as having been frequently used upon 
the stage. A city magnate—the representative of 
a name that has stood for generations amongst 
those of the grandees of commerce—is 
in the bosom of his family, pale, joyless, self-con- 
vieted of the guilt of having betrayed a sacred 
trust; surrounded by all the outward signs of 
ence, flattered and courted, but standing on 
the very v¥ of ruin. Richard Goldsworthy 
(Mr. George Vining), this whited sepulchre, to 
meet certain heavy liabilities occasioned by the 
defaleation of a dishonest partner, some fifteen 
years before the opening of the piece, has used the 


fortune of Blanche Wilton (Miss Rebecca Powell), 
of whom he was the guardian. 


the young girl’s father, after entrusti 
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California. In appropriating to his own use the 
money left in trust with him, Goldsworthy has 
always hoped that some fortunate spe ion 
would enable him to replace it; and the reported 
death of Blanche’ s father has averted from his mind 
any dread of being called to account ; but Fortune 
has never smiled upon him, and, when he first 
enters upon the scene, his affairs are nearly ap- 
proaching @ crisis, to avoid which he is endeavour- 
ing to get himself elected a member of Parliament, 
in the hope of being able to promote some great 
railway scheme, to which he trusts for the regene- 
ration of his broken fortunes, and for the honour- 
able acquittance of his obligation to Blanche. In 
these endeavours he is assisted by a money-lender 
named Abel Honeydew (Mr. David Fisher), who 
secures his return to Parliament, and then de- 
mands, as payment for his services, the hand of 
Beatrice (Miss Kate Saville), Goldsworthy’s only 
daughter. Beatrice overhears all that passes 
during a stormy interview between her father and 
Honeydew, and learns, to her consternation, that 
ruin may, at any moment, be called down upon 
her parent’s head by the man who demands her 
hand as the price of his amity. In the meantime, 
Paul Goldsworthy (Mr. John Nelson), the mer- 
chant’s nephew, has returned from the gold-fields 
of California, as poor as when he left England 
some six years previously in search of fortune, 
and in the hope of enabling himself to ask for the 
hand of his cousin Beatrice on equal terms of 
worldly prosperity. He is warmly welcomed back 
by his uncle, to whom, however, he is the bearer 
of terrible news. After having amassed a large 
sum of money, he was preparing to return with it 
to England, when he was robbed of all by a vil- 
lainous fellow named Brassington, with whom he 
had been working in partnership at the gold- 
diggings. While crossing the prairie he had 
been taken prisoner by Indians and carried to 
one of their villages, where he discovered the 
father of Blanche, held prisoner like himself, and 
at the point of death. From the hands of the 
dying man he had received certain papers esta- 
blishing Blanche’s claim to her father's property, 
and pledged himself to deliver them imto the 
orphan girl’s hands. Goldsworthy is struck down, 
and compelled to confess the truth to his nephew 
and beseech him to delay the delivery of the papers 
to Blanche. An appeal is made to Honeydew, 
who is relentless, except upon the condition which 
he has named; and Beatrice, to save her father 
from exposure and ruin, gives her hand to the 
money-lender, although her heart has been given 
to Paul. Hurrying in to take a last farewell of 
his cousin, Paul meets Abel Honeydew face to 
face, and the result is striking ; for, in the smart 
speculator, Paul recognises Brassington, the 
scoundrel who had robbed him of his toil-won 
fortune—sufficient to reimburse Blanche and to 
save the imperilled credit of the merchant prince. 
Beatrice pairs happily with her cousin Paul, and 
Blanche is given to Herbert Flyntskin, a young 
lieutenant, who has loved her in spite of his 
father’s worldly objections to her supposed penny- 
less condition, and all along desired nothing better 
than to marry her on the strength of love and his 
half-pay. 

The portrait of the conscience-tortured merchant 
presented by Mr. George Vining is strikingly 
complete in all its details, and will rank as one of 
his very best performances. The haggard look, 
the fevered manner, the hectic vigour of the man 
fighting for maintenance of the outward seeming 
of an honourable life, while his conscience is for 
ever accusing him of the lie he is perpetually ela- 
borating, are all finely conceived and worked out 
with touching power. Great and well-deserved 
— followed the presentment of every new 
phase of the character, and the actor was repeat- 
edly called before the curtain to receive special 
marks of the —— of the audience. Miss 
Kate Saville plays the part of the fortune- 
favoured, half-spoilt daughfer of Goldsworthy 
with all her accustomed grace ; but the character 
is not one that offers her an for ori- 
ginal acting. Mr. David Fisher, as the scampish 
money-lender, presents a cleverly-drawn portrait, 
and Mr. John Nelson, who appeared at the Prin- 
cess’s on Monday evening for the first time, was 
received with favour for his unstagey performance 
of the returned gold-digger. The little part of 
Blanche is played with much naiveté and feeling 
by Miss Rebecca Powell, and the minor cha- 
racters—sustained by Mrs. H. Marston, Mr. H. 
Mellon, Mr, C. Seyton, and Mr. R. Cathcart—are 
all os ed. Some beautiful new scenery 
+ . BP. , especially a view of Richmond 

ill from the river-side, Pare he 
worthy of all praise, as are entire appoitit- 
ments of the piece. 
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: THACKERAY’S LIFE sy THEODORE TAYLOR és now Ready 
at all respectable Libraries and Booksellers, price 7s. 6d., 
mith Photograph from Life, and other Illustrations. 


“ We thank Mr.\Taylor for a work which Mlustrates Thackeray’s genius and character.”~—London Review. 





LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICOADILLY, 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. AIDE. 





Now ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo.; 


MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Author of “ Rita,’ “ Confidences,” ** Carr-of-Carrlyon.” 


Smirn, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Nearly ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE HEKIM BASHI; 


OR, 


ADVENTURES OF GUISEPPE ANTONELLI, 


: 
A PHYSICIAN IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. 


By Dr. HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B., 
Author of “ The Siege of Kars.” 


Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now READY, Two VouLumEs, post 8vo., 


JOURNAL 


Or 


A DIPLOMATE’S 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


IN 


PERSIA. 


By E. B. EASTWICK, Esq,, 
Late H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Persia, 


Smiru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Second Edition, demy 8v0., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 





“The view of most educated English m at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many ons 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer actorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 


The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenc 
their way, through the weak places of the Pe ch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was ae convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the object of these 
specuiations lies nm before us, in the now notorious work of 
. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther,’’—Fraser's Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“‘This brilliant and impressive yolume, conceived in the 
spirit of a deyout philosophy, and executed with PB pea 
tenderness and reverence, is ney perfect as a work . 
—National Review, for ber 4 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poesy, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

ished the Fins gn productions of M. nan, and placed 

im in the t rank of living writers.”—London Quarteriy 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


London: Triisyzr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for enching 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay ow THE AcE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 


AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely c ic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

““We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed. translation of the ry to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 


| than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 
| Journal, 


London: Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., &c., 


Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “‘ Royal Atlas,” &c. 





GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present Political Divisions. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. With a Complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. 19 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. 


Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the 
important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors ; oemel tadee by a 
nouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon, A New and i Edition. halt. 


bound, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.S.,&c. Notes and Descriptive Letter- 
ress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 


2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, including a 


Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 


“They are superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge as were the larger works of the same Author in 
ucational Times. 


advance of those that preceded them.” —Ed 


“ Dscipgpiy the best School Atlases we have ever seen.’’—English Jourial of Education. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Epresthem® axp Loxton. 
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_Tich, delicate, and dexterously woven.”’—Atheneum. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


To be had at all Libraries. 





WYLDER’S HAND. 


By Josern SHEnipan Le Faxv, 
Author of “The House by the Churchyard,” 


In Three Volumes, post Svo, 





BELLA DONNA; 
Ox, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. 
By Grisert Dyce. 
Two Volumes, post Svo. 
** Jenny, the apotheosis of pretty plumpness, is the central 


figure of thiestory. Mr. ce rare power. This is 
one of the most J. cated Eee of the season.”’—Spectator. 


“This story of Lae ¢ Jenny Beel is told with much clever- 
ness by the lightest of touches.”’—EBzaminer. 


MEADOWLEIGH. 


By the Author of “Tz Lapres or Beyer Ho.iow.” 
Two Volumes. 


“This story possesses very remarkable merits. The history 
of the valetudinarian vindex is deliciously told.’’—Spectator, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Three Volumes. 
“The best novel Mrs, Wood has written.” —Athenewm, 


OLD COURT. 


By the Author of “ Wurrerrtars,” &c. 
Post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


“This volume is a otring of beads, each bead a well-cnt 
ich unites them is a silken cord— 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


NEW SERIAL TALE. 
AMY FLEMING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ DECEPTION,” “AMBITION,” “TEMPTATION,” &c., 


Will be commenced in No. 1088 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
published on Wednesday next, 


London: B. Brake, 421, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TWICE LOST.” 


Just Ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 
foap. cloth, price 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL: 


A TALE, 
By 8S. M., Autnor or “ Twice Lost,” &e., &c. 


Virtus Brorugers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


On Monday, the 29th instant, will be published, Parr I. to be 
continued Monthiy and completed in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
each, forming Two Volumes Quarto, 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R.G. L M.A. MD., F.RS. 
&o., late Fellow of King’s College, Uambridge ; Author of 


“The lish .” &. #ounded on of Dr. 
SaMvUEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H.J. Topp, M.A, 
With numerous Emendations and Additions, 


London : Lonemay & Co., and the other Proprietors. 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
This Day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s, 64., 
LECTURES on BUTLER’S ANA- 


LOGY of RELIGION to the CONSTITUTION and 
COURSE of NATURE. Delivered before the Dublin 
a Men’s Christian Association in connexion with the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By the Right 
Hon. Josern Naprer, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Dublin : Suiru & Co., Grafton Street 
Be apy Nes MARSHALL. & Co. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
MR. KINGSLEY and DR. NEWMAN: 


ficken tye, Bruhn no Virtua! Waited by 3 i, 


London: Léxemat, Guezx, & Co., Patertidster Row. 
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The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


I. CHINA. 
1. NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME, 
Ill. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
IV. GUNS AND PLATES. 
Vv. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE. 
VI. EELS. 
VII. ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
VIII. THE DANISH DUCHIES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The North British Review, 
o. LXXIX., is now ready. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. THE COUNTRY LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
Il. DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 
Ill. “ BIBLIOMANIA.” 
IV. HAROLD HARDRADA, KING OF NORWAY. 
Vv. AB ATER ROMAN EPIC—STATIUS’ THE- 


VI. KILMAHOE: A HIGHLAND PASTORAL. 
VII. RENAN’S “ VIE DE JESUS.” 
VIII. THACKERAY. 
Epmonston and Dova.as, Edinburgh. 








The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 4 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER. 
By Dr. Pruner Bry. 

POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE. 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES. 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burron. 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


JOURR AL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
F LO Papers by C. Carter Biake, 


A. . FR, 
Report of General 
Meeting of Society ; President’s ‘Annual Address. 
London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





A Second Edition of No. I. of the 


Quarterly Journal of Science 


is Now , price 5s. 
Joun Cuurcuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





On Friday, the 26th inst., One Shilling (No 51), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR MARCH. With an Illustration, by Frederick Walker, 
and a Portrait of the late Mr. Thackeray, engraved on Steel, 
from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. 

CONTENTS : 
DENIS DUVAL. (With an Illustration, and a Portrait of 


the Author.) 
Chapter I.—The Family Tree. 


is II.—The House of Saverne, 
- III.—The Travellers. 


THE TWO ASPECTS OF HISTORY. 
THE THEATRE IN CHINA. 
SENTENCE OF DEATH RECORDED. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Chapter LV.—Not fie fie after 
Deer VL Showing ‘how ‘Ma. Crosbie 
became again a Happy 


Man. 
‘ LVII.—Lilian Dale vanquishes her 
’ Mother. 
PHOSPHORUS AND CIVILIZATION. 
THE FASHION OF FURNITURE. 
THE FOREST OF ESSEX. 
NOTES OF THE LATECAMPAIGN ON THE P 
FRONTIER. . TECAUS 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 
ae 5) (Annotated by her 


aii erate teen 
‘ e e e Sw 
> XV.—Old Hopes and New. 


Samiru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZIN BE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, 
" Nos. XITI. to XVIIL., form My IIL., handsome’ 
cloth, gilt lettered an gilt edged, price 7s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


TSHOP WHATELY. JOHN Pui 
SO. HALLtWaLL, F.R.S, Mrs, HARRIET 
EB. JOSEPH HATTON, 
RCD eae IUALLON wa. 
— Growin, FS. 
8 JACKSON. 
CKENZIE-DANIEL. 
*,* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also had 
: price One Shiliing each. ™ 


Edinburgh: Catzeponraw Press. London: W. Kzenr 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 800. 


4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
6d. each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Yalan Iarspoentel Mane hy Buon, Beathoen es 
London: B, Buaxe, 421,Strand, ---°- 
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DUVA L: 


AN UNFINISHED STORY 
BY THE LATE 


M. THACKERAY, 


WILL BB COMMENCED IN 


“SORNHILL MAGAZINE” 


FOR MARCH. 
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CoO., 
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SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1864. 


TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. 
Just Published, price 38s., in One Vol., royal 8vo. 
“The first questa on all questions respecting the 
.'—G 


stoc 
“A book of superior merit. ”—Observer. 
” wom * Peerage ar * Baronetage’ which may be classed 
the institutions of the country. — Daily Telegraph. 
onderful exactitude and correctness.’’—Ill. Lon. News. 
” ue complete cyclopdia of the titled classes.””"—Post. 


London : a ry - Bookseller to Her alewty and H.R.H. 
he Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 





SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
LANDED GENTRY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Just panes, price £2. 16s., complete in One Vol., —_ 
8vo., bound in cloth; or in parts—viz. Part I. (A to I), 258 3 
Part II. (J to Z, and Supplement), 30s 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to Ser Majesty and H.R.H., 
the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ALMANACK 


FOR 1864. 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE! 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 


Joun E.LuLerm, E Chairman; Tomas Jonzs, Esq., 
Secretary and Soli tor ; Joux : Oainn, Esq., and JAMES 
Go.pine, Esq., Trustees. 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly ay lel Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Biaxe, 421, Strand; J. Crosianp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





PLEASANT HOURS FOR 1864. 


THIS Periodical, which io pebibed Monthly, price 1d. 
will for the future be Illustrated by Dauz1eL BrorHers, an 
other eminent Artists: and will con nstructive and 
Interesting Stories, Articles on Natural History and Social 
Economy, Abstracts of Travels, and Biographical -—~[orrces 
80 as to make it leasant companion f fora so 
PLEASANT OURS through any 
Bookseller, or direct from the pene 


Natrionat Society’s Depostrory, Westminster, 8.W. 








Pleasant Hours. Just Out, price 


1d., the Number for FEBRUARY, Illustrated by Dauziz1. 


CONTENTS : 
CAPTAIN SPEKE AND THE NILE, 
A GOOD DEED IS NEVER LOST. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
PASSING CLOUDS. 
A GODSEND. 
SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY—THE 
RAVEN. 
MY CROSS. 
AN ALLEGORY FOR THE;YOUNG. 
BROTHERHOOD. 
READINGS FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


Nationa Society’s Deposirory, Westminster. 


To appear on Saturday, February 20, price 6d., 


The Autog graphic Mirror. 


Contents of First Number:—A Letter in Cypher of Charles I. 
—A Letter from Charles III. of Spain about a oy 
Letter from Louis Phili Rubens. 





R will be published on on the 
lat, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


Temporary Office, 110, Strand, W.C. 
NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC AND THE 
DRAMA. 


On Saturday, March 5th, will be published No. 1 of 


Boosey’s Musical and Dramatic 
REVIEW, Price One Penny. Twelve pages, demy 4to. 


Boosrr and Gene, Holles Street, London; and 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Sermons on all Subjects. The 


HOMILIST, ye a os = 10d., subscription for a 
post free, 1 5 gontains ter ten or 


other Orvis. I. and IL., 
a 











¥ poo now ready, 
London : we. Rant & Co. Paternoster Row ; and all 
Booksellers. 
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Price 7s., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings, Heraldic 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


BosworTH and Harrison, Regent Street ; Dean and Sox 
Ludgate Hill. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864, 
“‘ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.’” 


—Times, 
London: B. Buake, 421, Strand, 


Art Review, price 2d., Weekly. 


No. 2 now Ready. 
London: W. Twexpt1e, 837, Strand. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourreren SHILLINGS.) 
No. X.—DECEMBER, 1863. 
ConrTENTS: 
XI. | 6. a Ports : — Cole- 
t Port ri 
7. THE Laseen OF THE Bar- 
RICADES. 
8. Monruiy Lirerary Re- 








JEaue ; Chaps. I[X., X. 
THE FLEUR-DB-LIs, at 


1 
2. 
8. Tue Patrior. 
4. Ernics or CoLonisaTION. 
5. On Grarrinc. By q VIEW. 

Hay. 9. New ZeaLanp Army List, 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Sepeeaaee and 
A. Scaes, Queen Stree 





EN VENTE. 


Revue Critique et Bibliogr 


h- 
IQUE. Publiée sous pp de M. Ad. ee. 
Prof. de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 


SOMMAIRE DU NRO. I., JANVIER 15. 


L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE. Par M. Cuassana, de 
l’ Ecole normale. 


ISOCRATE. Par M. Apotpne Hatzre.p. 
BUFFON ECRIVAIN. Par M. Damas Hinarp. 


LES COUVENTS GRECS AU XIe SIECLE. Par M. 
Gerorces Perrot, de l’Ecole francaise d’Athénes. 


L’ABBE LEBEUF. Par M. Dreyss, Professeur au Lycée 
Napoléon. 

CHRONIQUE. 

BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE, 


Paris: Avucusts Duranp, Rue des Grés, Nro. 7. 


The Art-Journal (price 2s. 6d. 


monthly). The pak Se AE ag contains the followi 
Line Engravin, by H. Poarge, after H. O’Ne 
Battle of Feats en on" Miller, after J. 
all of WR... Hos ite 
Roffe, from the Statue 
contributions include :—* Cyc 
tecture, in the onian Islands,” by Professo Syelopean 
ustrated; “‘ Dante’s ‘ L’Inferno,’” illustrated ; “On as 
Preservation of Pictures painted in Oi Colours,” 
e Arundel Society;” “ Mr. D. H 
ane “ British tish Artists : os, thet Sigh 
Almanac oO 
eat p -ortrait. it Paintin Se E 
: re Ta ng- 
ham, F. Scottish Sch School 
Ns HEH ie Prince of 
i “ Sacred 








Grotesque in Art oo eae 
“ Jerusalem and the 

* Aluminium Bronze; 1oN 
of Art,” &c., &c. 


London: James 8. Virtuz, 26, Ivy Lane. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 


This Paper consists of eight s of demy folio, and 
tains as much nea oF the Vondon Beswre ~ ‘ — 


Its object 
ran is, > lst, and and 1 principally, to circulate Re 


oe, noe f deno 
gharacter ? bat such as will iabesess a Protestant t Christians. 


2nd. To give a summary of eral ral intelligence, both Euro- 
and local. The news of te day ro A exhibited : 

ut always presented from a Christian 
Srd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
i as they affoct the Church of ate, d, gene- 
to discuss religious, educational, and laneous 





ous and 


su 
TERMS. 
Rs. 12 per annum, 
Rs. 6 annum will be charged Missionaries. 
same nowt terms we  chared to = 
cers, an ioners; an hose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem., ery 


Ma- 


Osser No.1 75, Mount Madras ; 
Huascere Gea tone ao sii 
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Now Ready, demy $vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





This Day is published, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Clergyman’s Self-Examination, 
concerning THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
Macmituan & Co.: London and Cambridge. 





Now Ready, a handsome Volume, 8vo., pp. 486, with many 
Engravings, cloth, 21. 1s. a 


The Coins of the Ancient Britons. 


Arranged and described by Jonny Evans, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
3 wt umismatic Society, and engraved by F.W. FalIRHOLt, 


" Lenden : J. Russevy Samira, 36, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Autobiography of Thomas Wright 


of eens in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited by 
his Grandson, Tomas Warient, M.A., F.S.A., &€. 


London: J. Russe.u Smits, 36, Soho Square. 
Now Ready, in 8vo., 2 many Engravings, 


The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW. 
from the Remotest Times to the Present. Also an Account 
of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. By WILLIAM 
Sanpvys, F.S.A., and S. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russei. Smiru, 36, Soho Square. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery ; 


LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. DunsBar. 
“ This work contains many beauties.”—Morning Post. 
“He gives graceful descriptions of scenes, ‘and objects, 
interesting to a large portion of the public.’ Observer. 
e a amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”— 
ri 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 











ANTI-SLAVERY MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


This Day is published, in post 8vo., cloth, 6s., with Coloured 
ap of the Federal and Confederate States, 


America: the Origin of Her 


PRESENT CONFLICT: Her ae t for the Slave, “and 
Her Claim for ane Slavery Sympat: Illustrated by Inci- 
dents of Travel, during a Tour in the Summer o 1863, 
Sptpaqnows the Ooited Btates, from the Eastern Boundaries 
of Maine to the Mississippi. By James Wa. Massiz, D.D., 


London: Joux Syow, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


Soyerss Modern Housewife. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and pegictons Pre- 
ag pak ry) Bret eal of the 7 and for the Nursery and 
Room. By the late ALuxis Sorer. With Illustrations 
on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.”’—Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC BEGREEREPOE on wit, 
tem of Cookery for the Kitchens of the W 
Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s., cloth. 


London : Simpxix, MARSHALL, & Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 


Phospho Guano: its Nature and 


Properties. With Reports by the Baron Justus Vow LiesiG, 
. ANDERSON, and Dr. VoELCKER. 


Wituiiam Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This Day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 4s, 6d., 


The Insane in Private Dwellings. 


By Arruur MirTcHELt, — M., M.D., Deputy Commissioner 
in Lunacy for Scotland, &c. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dove.as, 
London: Hamiitox, Apams, & Co. 


Recently pened, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. By 


Ricwarp Mercaure, Esq. 


Lzatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. 
and at the HypaoPaTHic EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet 








Seventh Edition, Tenth py price 2s. 6d.; post free, 


Diseases of the "Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Tuos, Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western sary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
Class to the curable.””—Lancet. 
London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 


Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of CHINESE 
a ~ re) yateeito and of comes HINESE Booty, rnted 
Critical. To which is ied a List of the principal 
French, and German Works ayy > = 
Language, or History of China. C) affixed, 
, RA A Voxr.cxer, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 








WORKS BY WM. GILBERT, 
At all the Libraries. 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, the Dog mf 
Attorney. Two Volumes, S8vo., 21s. (In the Press. 

SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Simolen of a 
Monomaniac. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE WEAVER'S FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. Now a in the 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS: 


New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by Grorcz Cruixk- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapiter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, p aqpece™. and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 


And those who always eat now eat the more. 
—THE arms 


““A complete compre ed 8 manual, which = to be w 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’ s shop shoul Se 
without. —Saturday Review, 

= Amnoushe A pend at times are out of season, this little book 
about them continue seasonable. It is ‘entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :— *‘T am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’ ’’—Athenewm. 

Trisywer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


JOHN HEYWOOD’S 
CHEAP SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Price 6d., cloth, 


JONES’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC; being a Collec- 
tion of Questions on the Simple and Compound Rules, 
Weights and Measures, Simple and Compound Proportion, 
Bills of Parcels, Fractions, and the higher Rules. 

Price 6d., cloth, 

EUCLID’S PLANE GEOMETRY practically applied. 
Book I. The Geometry of Plane Triangles, founded on Sim- 
son’s Text, with Bapenstory Notes, showing the uses of the 
Propositions, &c y Henry GREEN, M.A, 

Price 6d., cloth, 

JACKSON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR;; with Notes, Ques- 
tions, Additional Exercises, &c. 

Price 6d., cloth, 

THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL SPELLING 
BOOK; on a New Plan, with Complete List of Prefixes, 
Affixes, Arithmetical Tables, &c. By R. AsHMAN. 


Manchester: Joun Heywoop. London: Simpxry & Co. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 


1, Crasstcan Catatocve. Greck and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 

2. Turorocicat Caratocuz. German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics 

3. Frexcn CaraLocus. General Literature, History, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. German Cartatocuz. General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres. ~ 


5a. Lixeuistic Catatoevr. European Languages. 

5b. Irauian CATALocus. 

5c. Spanisn CaTaLocus. 

6. OrnrerTaL CaTALocuz. 

7. a CaTatocur. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 

8, ScrExtivic Sarssneun Natural History, Zoo m 
Ser, Ohemnistes, Mathomatien hates’ 

nomy, Medien sey Pa 2 parts. 


9. Scuoot Catatoeus. French, Ge Italian, Latin 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, be. 


10, Foreien Boox Cracuiars ee ee 6 = 
oe free to Purchasers, New and 
ew Purchases. 
ll, Scrzwtrric Boox OCrrcutars. New Books and ‘recent 
Purchases. 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent London South 
Frederick Street Edinburgh? 4 
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SHORTHAND. 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Shorthand,—Pitman's Ph Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 18 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
—- She delightful Rueney sot waliee of apeeshy as 


laboriousness of 








Phonography is easily learned, and i of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 


Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard, 
“ A clever brochure.” —REzADER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 








Demy §8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s, 
morocco, 15s. ; free ‘by post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, ny” 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 
; there is plenty to think soe, " syed to study, plenty to 
srtain. ”’'—Illustrated London N. 


London: F, Pirmay, 20, aed Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
lhe dg &e. 
‘Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Price 2s., cloth, free by Post, illustrated with 160 Engravings, 


Knowledge Made Easy ; or, the 


Arts of Spelling , Reading, Lede pew MO and Short- 
hand taught simultaneously ; a lb means of the Short- 
hand characters) the Hicmente ot Are tectural, Geometrical, 
and Ornamental Drawing. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Price 1s., cloth, free by Post, illustrated with 102 Engravings 


Reading Made Easy; or, Child’s 
ion bra, rite Arties, Seen, Se 
London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 


Baker’s Circle of Knowledge- 


= , Gradation I.,6d.; Gradation II., 6d.; ~ ll 
on 8 

BAKER’S SCTENTIEID CLASS-BOOK. Feap, 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcu 

BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons, 
Gradation I., 4d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Gradation ITI., Is. 


BAKER'S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Feap. 8vo., pp. 400, 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers, 


London: Witt1am Macrintosn; Varry and Cox, 


Baker’s Consecutive Lessons. 


Profusely Illustrated. One Shilling each Volume. 

1. MAN, HIS FRAME AND WANTS. 100 bat 
fcap. 8vo., pp. 168. 

2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE AND USES. 165 Woot. 
cuts, feap. pp. 176. (Ready, 


8. PLANTS, THE EARTH, AND MINERALS. 
(Neurly ready. 
4. COSMOGRAPHY; NATIONAL AND SOCIAL LIFE, 
(In March, 


London: Witt1am Macrintrosn; Varty and Cox. 


De Porquet’s Standard French 
BOOKS :— 

DE FORQUETS @elobested FRENCH READING-BOOK; 
or, Lives of brated Children. With Explanatory 
Notes. 2s. a 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. Is, 6d, 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE AND FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 


6a © SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH, 








London: Stmpxin, MarsHatt, & Co., and may be had of the 
Author at his Bcholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock Street, 





NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Now Ready, in small Svo., with Frontispiece’ s., cloth, 


Knowledge for the Time: A 


Manual of Reading, Reference, and a Subjects 
) th Host and latest ‘Authorities, By Jon joux Ts Times, F 

m the — oor y ‘S.A, 
Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street, 


Just published, foap. 8vo., price 2s., 


The Shakespeare Treasury of 


eh a QUOTATION A Work of Reference on a 





PO al mee Ae ingenious, and will doubtless attract atten- 


Locxwoop & Oo., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
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A Few Words on the Pentatouch, MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALISM, and 
ise, sod Duties | Te OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


B Progreaiv Library, Camberwell London 
den bows To be added to Mudie’s Library as they appear, in numbers proportionate to the 
The Modern pari or, Sermons | anticipated demand. 


feady for use.” List. so Surly Moses eg A Vite s Lectures on the Roman and the Teuton. Ringsley's ‘Lifein Bagland nd 8 for Boys. 
t Hans C Apderpen, ous Life in §. R. Pattison. 
sri A 


Ready price f Rev. F. nd Burritt’ W .: Hi bey of Nor a Bnd to Jone ana Ww. 
v. F. Anderson, ve’s History of Norman fs) an 
iow pin Bro., is. 64. Lectures on the Prophet .—3 Bishop | Pusey. Rawlinson’s History of Babylon. 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob: Faire? pad Meddgapons, | Se tS ela 
ors’ 


o 
2 Be. Pow ay th 8. Howson, Works of Sir B. C. 
Canter Visscuer. Now first Translated from the Original tor's eof cit Bie John Elio wre ae Weare erwritten The Charities of Kurope, by J. De Liefdo, 
Dutch by Major Heser Drury, Madras Staff Co late Meteyard’s Life of fogieb Bishop Cotton’s Expository Sermons. 
Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. To which is Gisdatone s Memorial Pierotti’s Customs and Traditions a Fplesitne: 
added an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BaRToLomrEo’s A Sister's Bye- Hours, b Behan ts cat elow. A New Volume of Essays, by Sir G 
‘Travels in that 1 vem Lis ot Travels i in th =vige af ience, Adve es of Guiseppe Antonelli, b a Sandwith. 
“The book before us is very interesting. writer was ral Sir W The Complete Works Ot St. John of the Gross, 
Dutch h chaplain at Cochin Bo 1723—a genuine Hollander Ht of Sir J ontine ey poids. Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 
te, and shrewd. He evi looked wi with great ulatio ne in Re isit Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe. 
distrast upc upon the English, and ente ajust presentiment Throw my, ont Walker, Life and Recollections of Hon, Grantley Berkeley. 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their From cylin fe: : wh rae Schools e Boulpoure yor pecnerd estmacott. 
” zee 3 e 0 a terne, onnereau’s ry ofa u n 
settlements.”—Tux READER. Wright’s Life of General Wolfe. Stoddart's History of the English Prayer Book, 


London: Triisner & Co. Madras: Gantz BrorHers. Ds Musical Recollections, by Henry Phill 
After Breakfast, Wan Augustus Sais. 
A New Poem, b illiam Allingham., 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1, 5s., Memoir of Archbishop Whately. 
—Late A New pea Worry Kin 


Vv 
The Land of the P. tg i eee Deserta of ae Bteunton’ . k oa bd HB niland, 
es r is 
Or, OOCnS ITS as Critical ical B syby th sae v, dwin Smith, ove of. Yore, b Sarah “fs 
BES. VAs, aa, TLS. ge fs a Bevis vel Carlyle’s Life of Frederick I. H. | Vols. TV. and V, 
Gov ie cott 
ernment of H.H. the Bi estern But Max M er’ io Laseumed: tecond Series. 


“The store of amaealiie-e ation comprised ‘in these laborious Story of the Lives of Marshman oarey and Ward, 
volumes—Letre —A FROM ad THE Thomson’ *s Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 


and accurate ae @ been a welcom 
LAND OF THE 
indeed to ig worl Oy my days =. oman Empire o or iia m mo — oy one Christianity. ow Edition, 


For r many fhe Malatar Goan! es, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
importan oe of which it is now deprived. the History of Our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson, 


a commareial : 
a of enetent 2 navigation, La rendecin it the only Canada an De : H, Busse mbs’s Treasury of Anec 
pens of Pe “ poe oan oom: abd ote made t 0 ot Eee CRD S- ; fim ilia in England, b peree Meredith. 
pe 9 > na ~ 8 wor: ; *s Lessons Phvsiciony Westcott’s Bible in the Church. 
Ww we cannot even Words and Places, by Rev. jo6y. Seater, Guiseppe Giusti, and His Time, by Susan Horner, 
all e other book before us is also very ppg = a aay The Small Small House a Mouhot’ s Travels in Siam. 
sees to a oo grow extent over the Cap ay Tho as Mr ef eaffreson’s Life of f Ro bert | A New Story, by Shirley Brooks. 


erred to follow as 
pom oo 5 eutontey. Tum READER. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Fesrvary 20TH, 1864, 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. ' m 
Gawrz Buorszas, 175, Mount Road, Madras. ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 


Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodeuts, price 128., piel a 
Marks and Monograms on Pot- LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


Holssours and Collectors. By W. Currin FSA, Om MESSIRE JEHAN LE BEL, 


Also same Author HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUEBRRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL CCOXXVI, JUSQUES 
ie p Boal Gro, price Ss. O4., A L’AN LXL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 


HAL 8S ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART ANGLETERRE 
Fe EE ish Plate may easily be ascertained. ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE. 
Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de l'Université de Liége, &c., &e. 
- Iilustrated with nearly 1500 Engravings on Wood, and 12 on 
Steel, 2 vol. in-8., pp. xl. 326, et 458, Pr. 12s. 


The Illustrated Catalo gue of BRUXELLES: F. HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET OIE. 
“the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1882, 00 
oe Oe ee Pee foe totems gaint Fein CADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE 

, be ee 4 z QUs, 


LE PREMIER LIVRE DES CHRONIQUES DE 


in the works exhibited ; of the 
aS Ara a cede JEHAN FROISSART. 


Santen; Vinres Soerenee & Go., 1, Amen Gerner. Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 


— - — am Ds 


: How Meets, veise Me, M. LE BARON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE. 
The Clergy List for 18 64, — MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIN ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 


taining Lists or BY CLerey at Home and | Abrond Bene- 2 vol. in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 4388, Pr, 12s, 


IN AND WALES, Towns, Patrons, 
Value, &c._ Buxurices in the Patronage of th 
oe Chancellor, Universities, Private Patrons, BRUXELLES; F. HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE. 
































Published by J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 
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Groner Con, Reraenertaay ,Gaseyre Quzvon, King ; 
* In royal 8vo., pp, xxiv, and 404, price £2, 2s., NOW READY. 


(}OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and| BUDDHISM IN TIBET; PO Mowburat nse, et ep eigen, pic i Oy 
c ’ | OHOIX D'OPUSCULESPHILOSOPHIOQUBS, 


GENE bees EXCHANGE, Tey nnn ey for the 
y= heve ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTRRAIRES 
AND tg 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. Ce aaa a a 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in Premiére Série 
India. ’ 


1. Le Ror Conpsy, 
2. LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS QUI ong CRIT EN Francais. 
8. Discours sUR L’ HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE, 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 
4. MoYEN FACILE ET ECONOMIQUE D’RTRE BIENFAISANT, 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of: ——— AUX JEUNES GENS, ET SUIVI DE PENnsiRs 


Native Print in the text, 5. Lerrne 4 M. Ernst Miincn. 











London: Trtasxr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. London; Triisyzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 


AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 








Now Ready, Third Edition, price 6s,; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REvisED AND CorrEcteD By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS, 


THE ALBUM, PRICS 68. 6p, BY POST, $5.10n, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 








LONDON: B. BLAKB, 421, STRAND, 


Ferber tcc en tae’ an operation on 
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Sales by Auction. 








RARE AND Curious Books, tn Cuorce ConpirTIoN. 


LAVIGN) 5, ASBBAIRE, PARIS. — 


Catalogue Siwes rares et précieux 
‘ du XVIe siécle, whe. : T. plapart richement reliés, provenant 
de la Bibliothéque de M.* * * —Classiques latins et francais, 
Poésies, Facéties, Ouvrages 4 figures, Histoires, etc., dont la 
vente aura lieu les 1 et 2 Mars 1864, a 7 heures du soir, par le 
ministére de M. Charles Pillet, commissaire-pziseur, assisté 
par =. qenigne, ws libraire i ventes - la Chambre, 
rue de evise, 38, chez lesquels se woure catalogue,— 
Salle, No. 2, Rue des Bons-Entante 





RaRE AND Currous Books: Supers O_p Brnpines; MSS.; 
BOOKS PRINTED ON VELLUM; ELZBVIRS, AND EARLY ‘FRENCH 
POETRY, ETC., ETC. 


M. L. POTIER, LIBRAIRE, PARIS.— 


Catalogue des Livres composant la Bibliothéque de 
M. Cl. de M., dont la vente aura lieu le jeudi 3 Mars et jours 
suivants.—Maison Silvestre. 





Liprary or M. ABR. DE VRIEs. 


M. FREDERICH MULLER, LIBRAIRE, 


AMSTERDAM.—Catalogue d’une trés-riche et belle 
Collection, eontient des livres sur l’Histoire de la Typo- 
graphie ; une collection étendue de Filigrames des XIVe au 
XVie siecle ; de Littérature Théologique; de Littérature 
Classique et 'Néerlandaise ; d’Emblemes, etc., dont la vente 
commence le 16 Mars, 1864. 


Tt’ O. WEIGEL, LIBRAIRE, LEIPZIG :— 
* CATALOGUE DEs LivREs provenant des Bibliothéques 

de Dr. W. Manimann, Berlin; Dr. Aveusr HA.Ltez, 

Breslau; de Dr. GIESELER, Halle ; et de Prof. Dr. HaRLEss, 

Munich, dont la vente aura lieu 14 Mars, Maison Weigel, 
eipzig 











(jLASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 

Madame JOSEFE ESSESE, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Mus . of a has the honour 
to announce that she is tn VA ve LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. a rewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


My Uste. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, b means of zilch 
je are enabled to Compose after a few 

tended at their own residence, or “ the Gratensce’s te 
‘i OSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8 , Shrewsbury Ro 
Westbourne Park, W. 


RIVATE TUITION,—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning dise ed. He teaches CLassics, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ComPosITION N,, &e. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “ Lecrurer,’’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 

(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529, WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLerGy, AND ScHoot PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats meetings ren fy 

8 level tables & seats for 24for} treats, schoo] reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 

As InvENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SancrionEeD by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depdét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depéts, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue Cierey are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CrRcULAR, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor, 














PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS penite on on the Box. 
These Saf oy es, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
spores nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
A box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 
Wuitecuaret Roap, Lonpoy, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark— An Ark. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALES, 


W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


E AGENTS a RINTEMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
at 9, Friday Street, London, E.C, - 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her ‘Majesty, 8 es aa for the Military 


Stations. 
The original Manufacturers and lders of the 1862 Prize 


Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
; Their label is on oll Packets and Box Boxes.— Bold by all deslers 


tr Exportation at 
ory Upeey Mee sora Gatch at de 
Tablets. 
JIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, - A 
Gencers the 
sume f *s,”’ and see 


J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, bo ore ee 
Wholesale and for atthe Works, U: 
on cach pew ev pper Marsh, 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
PRIZE MEDAL 
L,°°* STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
139, Regent Street, London. 
WHEELER AND WILsON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


WHEELER anv WILSON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1861. 
WHEELER AND Wixson’s 
Lo STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Awarded Prize Medal at the American Institute, 1963. 
, WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
UL °°« STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Prizes at all the Fairs in U.S. America. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Medals and Rewards atallthe Showsin England, __ 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Combine every recent Improvement. 
WHEELER AND WILSsON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, - — 























~ WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, — 
Strong and durable, and Elegant in Design. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Noiseless in action, and cannot get out of order. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Ornamental in the Drawing-Room, and a good Fairy in 
the Household. 











WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Make 500 to 1000 perfect stitches per minute. _ 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
In working will Turn and Hem. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
4 _ Bind with precision, and Fell rapidly. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
__ Cord strongly, and Tuck evenly. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Gather quickly, and Embroider artistically, 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


L,9CK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Quilt without marking, and the work will not Ravel. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
44 Will stitch the finest Muslin, or sew the thickest Cloth. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Work superior to all Hand-sewing. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
L2Ck STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Stitch alike on both sides of the fabric, & economizeThread. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Noted for strength and durability of Seam. 
































REAKFAST BEVERAGE. = Sane 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical gene- 
rally, reco ac th t healthful of all 
“When the doctrine ak homosopathy was first 


ph 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic C was 
indu in the year 1839, to turn his attention to subject, 
and at a succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 


able to the delicate 





PPS'S COCOA is distinguished as an 
rating and grateful breakfast beverage Possess ssing 
& most 9 iiewn 2 aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, * Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—“ nag contains a great variety of 
important pe principles ; every dient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the Ave i Again—‘ As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boi water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured'in tin-lined F , 4lb., and Lb. ‘packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by | grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 





CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


(‘HLORODYNE. — — VICE-CHANCE LLOE 
Ww J ll. It was clearly prov 
before the Gout hos a “COLLIS BROWNE was the 
ori 1 Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy weil known as 
CHLORODYNE. 


The Public  peretces, are esutiqnedl on ing any 
compound same name - 
pounds are totally deficient of phe sctive | rineit e, and fail to 


afford the curative effects of the nuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS DOWNES oe? 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is uestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for any tion, oe ne Croup, Asthma, 
Gram Spasm, e and no house or home 

ould be without it. Wace ‘Testimo accompany 
a bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
38, Great Russet Street, Buoomsspury, Loypon. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Wates. This 
Starch is well in THE Roya.t LaunprRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepas, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


GLYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
to be impure, is s being. 90 sold on the statement that it is 


ner pet ce’s.”” Most medical men pre- 
be “ PRI S GLYCERINE, wd Where purity is of im- 
et, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
By lycerine in 1lb., 8 02, 40%., Or 20%. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’ Price’s Patent.” 


Beumont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—tThe greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and oe Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this 4 marvellous fluid, which 
fully offe restores the human hair to its pristine ine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; ~ on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when ‘the hair is once restored, one application 


" per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 


suffice, price one | inea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted eeepectability may be inspected on application. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Can be used by a Child of 12 years old. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’s 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
A pleasant exercise in use, and proficiency readily acquired. 
WHEELER anD WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Save time for the Matron, and give amusement to the 
Young Ladies. 











WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Make strong work for all. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Patronized by Royalty. 


WHEELER AND WILsONn’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Appreciated by the Nobility, and used by all Classes. 


WHEELER anD Wi.son’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 


Restore health to the Seamstress, and strength to the 
Clothing. 

















WHEELER AND WILSON’s 


| °° STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Are guaranteed for 12 months, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Street, OxrorpD wotws tL ieeiebes 1820), direct attention 
to a new and paten t in Art 

which a GUM COLOURED FE ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing mts generally 





rto le 
and unsightly tures. Consultation fee. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7, 10, an 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide“ Lancet.” No connection with any one of 
the same name. 


PRAUGHTS 1 ROUND DOORS AND 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 





LL i og and —— howsser ect, thus om 

will neyer no or edmit of 

, Fogs, Dust, Wi Be. ; eel for for Ten Years, and 

a : ad oe wee Se oF ols shpeanahip ye chudiod. 
each, and doors and we clu 

Cheffonie bookcases, wardrobes, &c regulated, will 


not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuarnies Cuvacn, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 





WHEELER AND WILs0Nn’s 


LOCk STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Instructions gratis to Purchasers, & Prospectuses post free, 


W8EELER AND WILSON’s 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Universally used by Milliners and Mantlemakers, 





(JHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 


Caxperases, Maneassen f Lamps in Bronze, Ormiolu, China, 

Vases and other Orna- 

ments in a Show Room pty! FB for these Articles, 
OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





Wuee.er axnp Witson’s : 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Dressmakers cannot do without. 
WHEELER AND WILson’s 


][° STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Wen by all Tailors. 








Wepuiae MEDAL 


[= Sexe STITCH SEWING MACHINES,— 
Tnstepotion Frome, Siens 9nd Bele Rooms, 
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SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall ts and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 


snes, i Glass Dinner Services, for Twel , 
pu TY ate ag <I 


LONDON. —Suow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Srraezt W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Maxvracrony and Suow Rooms, Baoap 


Eatoblished 1807, 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LonpDoN. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





== 





American Journal of Science and 
ARTS, FOR JANUARY, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 


I. THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, by Professor 
ALEXIS PgERREY. 


Il. THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CEPHALIZATION. 
By gone D. Dana.—No. II. Classification of In- 


IIl, oF FOSSIL INSECTS FROM THE CARBONIT- 
ROUS FORMATION IN ILLINOIS. By 
fos D. Dana. 


IV. THE DENSITY ROTATION, AND RELATIVE 
AGE THE PLANETS. By Professor Gus- 
TAVUS , tes Iowa State University. 


V. RESEARCHES ON THE PLATINUM METALS. 
By Wo corr Gisss, M.D. 


VI. TUBULARIA NOT PARTHENOGENOUS. By 
Professor Henry James CLARK. 


VII. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
LABORATORY OF YALE COLLEGE,—No. VI. 
On Tephroite. By Gro. J. Brusu. 


VIII, CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
ACID TARTRATES OF CXSIA AND RU- 
BIDIA, By Jostag P. Cooks, Junr. 


Ix, GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, No. XIX.— pake and 
Grant’s E ration of the Sources of hoy <a k a ~- 
its of a Tour in 
in all Mar 
rend on 
est Mountains of the Taitod States and of 
North America, 81 LE meme | Rs D. Whitney’s 
Survey of California—Pro 82.—Recent 
Australian mupecentions : ye ey from Ade- 
laide across the Continent of A By J. 
McDovatt Srvanrr, 84 poe EN of the Sepecior 
of Australia. By Mr. Lanpssporovaen, 85.—Explo- 
rations in the Interior of Australia by the — 
7 Expedition, under Mr. J. M’ 
Livingstone’s recent Exploration of the Wine inasa 
e, 87. —paasice of the River Ly in rn 
5 ae, nfederation—Mr. Porter C. Biiss 


xX. REVIEW OF HOLBROOK’S aamueenetr 
F SOUTH CAROLINA. 


xi. By . COAST wg kl REPORTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1861 and 1862 


XII. PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES — 
Address of the President of the Royal Society. 


XIII. SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


London: Triinyer & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. a4 





Now Ready, 


The New Englander. Published 
ConTENTS 


Of the Number for January :— 


I, OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATURAL 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. By the Rev. 
Prof. Georce P. Fisner. 
II. THE KURDISH TRIBES OF WESTERN ASIA. 
By Rev. Wiii1am CLARK. 
III. BY WHAT RELIGIOUS SERVICES, AND BY 
HOW MANY, CAN A PASTOR BEST SERVE 
HIS PEOPLE ON THE SABBATH. By Rev. 
M. Ta. WuitTttesey. 
IV. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Rev. Prof. Jamzs 
M. Horrry. 
Vv. REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. By Rev. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
VI. THE CONFLICT WITH SCEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. First Article: Taz Questions aT 
Issue. By the Rev. Prof. Gronaz P. Fisurr. 
VII. RELATIONS OF SEPARATE STATES TO 
GENERAL JUSTICE. By Rev. President T. 
D. Woo.ser. 

VIII. REVIEW OF A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR }| 
OF “THORNDALE,.” By Rey. Prof. Noau 
PorTER. 

IX. LETTER FROM MR. HERBERT SPENCER, 
LONDON, 
X. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


London: Triisyer & Co., American Literary Agency, 
? 60, Paternoster Row. 





Annual Subscription 10s., payable in 
advance. 


The Philobiblion: 


A MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is gelled every Satur 
demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, 
interests of American life and letters. 


NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL > 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


, at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its ~ By in the 
national in its character, which shall be devoted tot 


he real 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Now Ready. 
The American Quarterly Church 


REVIEW and ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, 
! ConTENTS 
Of the Number for January :— 
I, INTERCOMMUNION of the EASTERN and 
ANGLICAN CHURCHES. 
II. The UNION, the CONSTITUTION and SLAVERY. 


III. DR. McVICKARS’ ARGUMENT for the PROVIN- 
CIAL SYSTEM. 


IV. EARLY ANNALS of the AMERICAN CHURCH. 
Chapter IV. From 1616 to 1624. 


V. LIGHTS and SHADOWS of CHURCH HISTORY, 
VI. CONCERNING PORTENTS. 


VII. CORRESI Eta oh of the NON-JURORS and 
e RUSSIAN CHURCHES. 


VIII. NOTIORS of BOOKS. 
IX. ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 
X. EDITORIAL, 


London : oe & Co., American Literary Agency, 
, Paternoster Row. 


Now Ready, 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. Edited 


by Epwarps A. Park and Samvuget H. Taytor, with the 
co-operation of Presipent Barnas SEARS. Published 
Quarterly. 





ConTENTS 
Of the Number for January :— 
I. ATHANASIUS and the ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
II, THE CARAITES. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINAL ATTITUDE OF OLD 
SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS. 


IV. CHARLES WESLEY and METHODIST HYMNS. 


V. THE SERPENT OF EDEN, from the Point of View 
of Advanced Science. 


VI, CONFIDENCE, the YOUNGEST DAUGHTER of 
CAUTION. 


VII. EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VIII. NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
IX, REQ GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 


London: Triipner & Co., American Liter mcy, 
60, Paternoster Row. oe ee 


Now Ready, 
THE 


American Journal of the Medical 


SCIENCES. 
Contents of the Number for January :— 
I. MEMOIRS AND CASES. 
II, REVIEWS. 
III, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 
IV. QUARTERLY SUMMARY. 
London: Triinner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, price 1s, 6d., 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


CoNTENTS 
Of the Number for February :— 


GENIUS. By J. Brownizez Brown. 

MY BROTHER ANDI, By J. T. Troveringe. 

A HALF-LIFE, AND HALF A LIFE. By Miss E. H- 
APPLETON. 

ON THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE, By J. 
Exror Casor. 

SNOW. By Mrs. Evizasetu AKERs. 

HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. By Harriet Beecuer 
STowE. 

THE CONVULSIONISTS OF ST. MEDARD. By Rozsertr 
Date OWEN. 

PRESENCE. By Atice Cary. 

GLACIAL PERIOD. By Lovis Agassiz. 

BRYANT. By Grorece S. HILiarp. 

ANNESLEY HALL AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By 
Mrs. WATERSTON. 

THE LAST CHARGE. By Ottver Wenpett Homes. 

NORTHERN INVASIONS. By Epwarp Everetr HA.e. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
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